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Third Party Quandaries 
VW 7HETHER or not the results of the last 


election have been sufficiently encouraging 

to the followers of La Follette to warrant 
the formation of a third party is now the leading 
question in the minds of all politicians. To date, the 
Senator himself has been ominously silent, his only 
post-election statement being to the effect that he 
was “enlisted for life in the struggle to break the 
combined power of the private monopoly system 
over government and to restore it to the people.” 
The vote polled by his ticket was not so great as to 
make a new party inevitable nor yet so small as 
to preclude that possibility. From unofficial returns 


it appears to have been about fifteen and one half 


per cent of the total, a percentage considerably less 
than Roosevelt received in 1912, and less than half 
‘of Fremont’s when the Republican party was 
organized in 1856. Furthermore, La Follette car- 
ried only one State as against six for Roosevelt and 
eleven out of thirty-one for Fremont. On statistics, 
therefore, the outlook is not too bright. 

The La Follette ticket received its chief support 
from the American Federation of Labor with its 
affiliated organizations, from the Conference for 
Progressive Political Action, dominated by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, and the Socialist party. 
Of the farm organizations only the smaller and more 
radical groups, such as the Farmer-Labor party of 
Minnesota and the Non-Partisan League of the 
Dakotas, aligned themselves with the Progressive 
movement. For the future, the continued support 
of the American Federation of Labor is very doubt- 
ful. Its traditional policy is against commitment to 
a given party. During the campaign the action of 
its leaders in support of La Follette was severely 
criticized within its ranks. In the last four years it 
has lost nearly 1,200,000 members, and its internal 
dissensions would seem to make such commitment 
at this time nothing short of folly. 

The action of the Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
smaller farm organizations will undoubtedly be 
determined by the attitude of Republican leaders 
toward the measures in which they are interested. 


General prosperity may make possible the seeming 
paradox of lower freight rates on farm products 
without reduction in the wages of railway workers. 
If the administration takes steps along this line and 
shows some sympathy toward the Howell-Barkley 
bill for abolition of the Railway Labor Board, and 
a desire to help rehabilitate the farmer financially, 
these two important groups may refrain from sup- 
port of an independent political party. 

The Socialist party finds itself in the quandary of 
having to hedge considerably on its own convictions, 
if it is to affiliate with a progressive group, or else 
having to revert to its former status as an independ- 
ent party. At the decisive conference in January it 
will undoubtedly try to force its own tenets on the 
other groups and, if unsuccessful, retain its own 
independence. 

Two important factors still remain in some 
doubt. First, the attitude of the Progressive lead- 
ers; second, the attitude of the two major parties. 
La Follette himself has nothing to lose by being 
thrown out of the Republican party except com- 
mittee assignments in the Senate. As a man of 
advanced years, in precarious health, he would 
undoubtedly prefer to leave behind him a perma- 
nent party dedicated to his policies than a record of 
mere individual insurgency. Wheeler, on the other 
hand, is young, owes his position to the Democratic 
party, and cannot afford to sever his connections 
with that party unless he sees a better prospect of 
reélection in 1928 as a Progressive than as a regular 
Democrat. He can be regarded, therefore, as luke- 
warm toward the third party movement. 

The stand of the Republican party itself toward 
the insurgents in its ranks may prove the decisive 
factor. If it leaves the door ajar, many may come 
back. If it is intransigent, they must seek shelter 
elsewhere. The Democratic party seems hopelessly 
split at present between conservatism and progres- 
sivism, but may quite conceivably swerve to the left 
and extend a hand of welcome to the outcasts. If 
the influence of the South predominates, however, 
that door may be slammed in the face of the Pro- 
gressive group. Our impression is that the crew of 
the sinking ship will take to the boats, each in his 
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own way, leaving Senator La Follette on the bridge, . 


outlined bravely but lonesomely against the bleak, 
midwinter sky. 


Success and Public Service 
RECENTLY, the ex-warden of a great State prison 


met a former high officer in the American 
Navy. Speaking of the point of view of the criminal 
_classes, the former said: ““You must realize that 


‘criminals are convinced that all society is crooked." 


Successful business men, politicians, or professional 
men are, they feel, exactly as dishonest as the pris- 
oners in jail, only they are smarter, or luckier, 
or escape the consequences of their actions through 
pull or graft or bribery.” 

“That point of view,” said the naval officer, “‘is 
not confined to criminals. During the war I talked 
with many of our seamen and apprentices and 
students about the volunteer work being done for 
the government. In the case of the dollar-a-year 
men, the attitude of those I talked with was without 
exception — “What are they doing it for? There’s 
something in it for them or they wouldn’t be 
working for a dollar a year.’ The idea that a rich 
man would work unselfishly for his country was 
simply ridiculous in their opinion.’ 

This spirit of cynicism exists and exists more 
generally than our comfortable classes suppose. It 
is a grave handicap to our public service; it is even 
a grave menace to our country. It is encouraged by 
demagogues, by the yellow press, by any unscru- 
pulous person seeking the support of the dis- 
affected or the have-nots. 

In the case of our public service it tends to bar 
from public life any man whose business or pro- 
fessional career has been eminently successful. 
When a rich man like Mr. Mellon is appointed to 
the Cabinet he must expect continuous abuse, accu- 
sation, suspicion, and investigation based merely 
on the fact that he is wealthy and therefore suspect. 
Business men of ability who might be drafted into 
public service are naturally loath to expose them- 
selves to unwarranted and degrading attacks. Ex- 
cept in times of great emergency, they will not do 
so. Consequently, our administrative departments 
are filled with hacks, routine clerks who pursue 
the career of politics for what there is in it. 

The duration of the war was too short to demon- 
strate fully the advantages of drafting civilian 
brains into government administration. That the 
dollar-a-year men were of immense value to the 
government no one who knows their record will 
attempt to dispute. That they would be equally or 
more valuable in days of peace we firmly believe. 
But to secure unselfish service we must offer at 
least the reward of an honorable and dignified 
career. If we ask men of ability to serve their coun- 
try for much less than they could earn in private 


life, we must at least preserve them from wanton 


attack and insult, and give public recognition to 
their services. Men will work harder for recognition 
of public service than for millions of surplus wealth. 
Such recognition, untainted by demagogic abuse and 
suspicion, would attract into public life many men 
who have already attained success in their careers 
and are able to devote their time to public service. 
In the meantime, educators and publicists might do 
well to remind their public that unselfishness and 
honor do exist in this country, even among men 
whose lives show achievement and distinction. 


Education Week 


AS one read the program proposed by the Amer- 
ican Legion, the National Education Associa- 
tion, the United States Bureau of Education, and 
the affiliated organizations for American Education 
Week, November 17-24, and the daily slogans 
suggested, one was impressed again with the fact 
that we Americans take our uplifting sadly. 


Monday, November 17, was “Constitution Day” 
Slogans — Ballots not bullets. 
Master the English Language. 
Tuesday, November 18, was “Patriotism Day” 
Slogans — America first. | 
The red flag means danger. 
And so on. A brighter note was struck on 
Friday, November 21, “Physical Education Day ” 
Slogans — A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletes All. 


All this is harmless enough and may possibly 
inspire warm patriotic thrills in the hearts of youth, 
but its chief value for the rest of us lies in the fact 
that it reconciles us to being middle-aged or even 
definitely old. At least, we are not forced to sit at 
a desk and listen to our schoolmarm shouting the 
stirring slogan, “‘Athletes All!” Of course, it might 
be funny for a day or so, but to be uplifted steadily 
for a whole week may well be classed among the 
major miseries of youth. 


A Posthumous Trinh 


| eregueiea have long been familiar, through 
the excellent translations of Mr. "Jeremiah 
Curtin, with the novels of Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
more generally familiar perhaps with the inferior 
“Quo Vadis” than with the splendid trilogy of 
Poland’s heroic age, ‘With Fire and Sword,” “Pan 
Michael,” and “The Deluge.” A writer of great 
narrative power, a novelist of distinction, Sien- 
kiewicz was consistently an ardent and devoted 
Polish patriot. All his life he labored to maintain 
the Polish morale, to keep alive the sense of na- 
tional pride, to sustain the courage of Polish 
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patriots in their tragic vicissitudes. The outbreak 
of the war found him an invalid in Switzerland, 
where he died in 1916, too soon to enjoy the real- 
‘ization of his dream of a free Poland. 

Recently, his ashes have been transported from 
Vevey to Warsaw, greeted on the journey by 
tributes so spontaneous and so sincere as to leave 
no doubt that the jealousies of central Europe 
were forgotten in a common admiration and love 
for so sincere and noble a patriot. At the request 
of the government of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, the funeral train came to 
Ljoubljana, where impressive services were held, 
thence to Prague, where the mortal remains of the 
author were placed for a time in the Pantheon of 
the National Museum, and from Prague, greeted 
everywhere by respectful manifestations of pride 
and grief, to Warsaw, the capital of his country. 
To the inspiration of his genius, the three countries, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, owe in 
large measure their freedom and independence. 
They have shown that a dead prophet at least is 
not without honor in his own country. 


Cheaper and Worse Gold 


OPE of wringing gold from baser metals has 

fired the mind of man all down the ages. Some 

of the medizval alchemists were frauds, and all of 

them were laughed at; but in the course of their 

vain searches they discovered enough about matter 
to give scientific chemistry a start in the world. 

Chemistry shunted aside the alchemist’s dream of 
making gold from dross, but has proceeded abun- 
dantly to wring wealth from matter, which comes 
almost to the same thing and is economically health- 
ier. Modern industry, our wealth-producing organism, 
is today shot through and through with chemi- 
cal reactions. Steel, fertilizers, coal-tar products — 
these fruits of chemistry have been of immensely 
more value to the world than a vast increase in its 
gold stock ever could have been. 

But still man dreams of cheap gold, and with our 
approaching mastery of the atom, perhaps that end 
is near. There are persistent rumors out of Germany 
that the thing has been done with electricity, 
quicksilver vapor, and a quartz lamp. The system 
is to be tested out at New York University. In these 
days of marvels, when the composition of the atom 
is no longer a mystery, when matter and force have 
been traced to a common source, and when human 
ears can hear molecules turning over in their 
mattery beds and atoms roaring at the magnet’s 
touch, transmutation may no longer be laughed out 
of the range of possibility. Ten years hence, getting 
gold from quicksilver may be a recognized industrial 
process, and the once precious metal quoted in 
ton lots, F. O. B. Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

What then? Gold is pretty stuff, but like other 


beauties, it suffers from familiarity. Gold plate is 
probably inferior to good china as a vehicle of food 
en route from stove to stomach. Already, the gold 
pencil craze is abating. Many a man whose grand- 
father carried a heavy gold watch counts himself 
better off with an Ingersoll. Gold teeth are no 
longer proof that their possessor is a masticator of 
great wealth. While cheap gold might encourage a 
few nouveaux riches to gold plate their automobiles, 
that, too, would pass. 

The world could draw no comfort from cheap 
gold equal to its attendant distress. As long as gold 
remains expensive and fairly stable in cost and 
price, it serves as a dependable measure of value 
and medium of exchange. In spite of the fact that 
the war drove some of the world’s greatest com- 
mercial nations off the gold standard, cheap gold 
would force the business world into another rapid 
readjustment. Eventually, some other measure of 
value would be set up, but this could hardly be 
done quickly and thoroughly enough to save cred- 
itors on long-term contracts from heavy losses. 
The saving classes would get another jolt, and 
while the United States Government might recover 
its foreign debts in full in machine-made gold, it 
would not receive equivalent value in purchasing 
power to that loaned in 1917-18. 

The United States, temporarily, at least, in the 
financial and industrial lead of the planet, has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain through the 
chemists’ search for cheap gold. For that matter, 
the gold most needed in this age of efficiency in 
wealth transformation is that described in the 
Golden Rule. Though gold itself were to become 
cheap as dirt, the social, moral, and economic prob- 
lems involved in the production and distribution 
of wealth would still burden the conscience of civil- 
ized man and trouble his politics, and these compli- 
cations are quite beyond laboratory solution. 


La Donna e Mobile 


— no sadder or more disillusioned man 
lives today than Mr. Solomon Goldberg, the 
“hairpin king” of America. Everything seemed 
serene and happy, business was booming, and the 
future was bright with promise, when all of a sud- 
den, for no reason whatever, all the women in the 
world decided to cut off or bob their hair. 

With a praiseworthy persistence, but with some- 
thing of the gloomy formalism of other recently 
dethroned monarchs, Mr. Goldberg, we are told, 
has organized “‘a campaign to renew the ancient 
faith that in her hair woman finds her crowning 
glory.” This is a plucky attempt, but not much more 
hopeful than the organization of a campaign to 
restore the Romanoff dynasty. In their own good 
time, when they feel like it— and no sooner — 
that is to say, when the members of the rational sex 
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in a great and solemn and silent referendum decide 
that bobbed hair is no longer attractive to irrational 
and sentimental man, they will permit their crown- 
ing glories to grow again. Until the indefinite mo- 
ment of that decision, Mr. Goldberg would do well 
to conserve his contrivances in rustproof packages. 


No Mercy for Bucketeers 
WHEN the public gets into the stock market, 


it is a commonplace that the crooks get into 
the public. Bucketing operations, in which brokers 
do not fill customers’ orders to buy or sell securities, 
are most active on rising markets, when the op- 
timistic public is buying for the long pull, leaving to 
those professional pessimists — the bears — the 
business of selling for reactions. Consequently, as 
upward movements continue, and the public begins 
to ask deliveries on well-bought stocks from bucket- 


ing brokers, the houses that operate on that false 


and illegal basis begin to go to the wall. Not having 
bought, they cannot deliver. Great, indeed, are the 
losses created by such failures, losses sustained for 
the most part, not by professional traders, but by 
the trusting and inexperienced public. 
Consequently, the New York Stock Exchange, 
which rightly holds public confidence to be one of 
the chief assets, has set in motion an organized 
drive against bucketshops. 
This move is timely in its application. Since elec- 
tion security values have climbed upward on a wave 
of public buying; cheap money and confidence in 
the attitude of government toward business have 
brought into the security market orders from all 
parts of the country. The situation, whatever its 
basic strength may be, is ripe for skullduggery on 
the part of the unscrupulous. The New York Stock 
Exchange has acted wisely and promptly. 


Chairs — A Fable 
fei hundred years ago, a workman in a small 


Massachusetts town made a chair, putting into 
it craftsmanship, love of his trade, and patience. 
It was not quite like any other chair that he made 
in a long lifetime of working in wood, and it was 
quite unlike any chair that any other man made. 
By that chair alone you might know that an artist, 
though an humble one, had passed that way. Two 
centuries of progress followed. Chairs were now 
made in factories—hundreds of thousands of 
them all alike —a triumph of inventiveness and 
organizing genius. The chair industry’s stock stood 
well on the exchanges. Its workmen performed 
their daily toil in well-lighted buildings, and re- 
joiced in shower baths, noonday concerts, baseball 
grounds, well-equipped hospitals, a pension system, 
and a plan of employee representation by which 
they were enabled to present grievances, in the 


improbable event of their having any, to sympa- 
thetic delegates of their employers. 

Outside of working hours, the chair makers at- 
tended the motion picture shows, listened to Pitts- 
burgh and San Antonio and New York on the 
radio, or even went riding in their own inexpensive 
little motor cars. Their children were attending 
school, and it was expected that they would rise 
in the world and become clerks, stenographers, 
business men, and even lawyers, and so escape 
from the necessity of acquiring callosities on the 


_ palms of their hands. Everyone looked forward to 


a time when all workingmen’s children would rise 
in the world and no one whosoever would need to 
stain his hands with manual toil. 

In fact, it was undeniable that the modern way 


.of making chairs was far. superior to the old way, 


even though the modern worker couldn’t point to 
a single chair, or to anything else, and say, “I made 
it. The stamp of my personality is on it.” Yet — 
it was very strange — people suddenly began to 
discover that it was now impossible, despite the 
machinery, shower baths, pension systems, and 
plans of employee representation, to make as beau- 
tiful a chair as the old craftsman of 1724 had fitted 
together laboriously in his absurd little shop in the 
small town in Massachusetts. And there was, it is 
said, a sound of chuckling in a certain corner of 
Heaven that always smells of sawdust and shavings, 
and where you can always hear saws and hammers 
going, and craftsmen whistling at their work. 


How To Live One Hunded and Fifty 
Years 


| ennai G to the esteemed New York Times, - 


the oldest man in the world is Zora Agrah, a 
Kurd living in Constantinople, who is still busy and 
active as a hamal, or porter, at the sterling age of 
one hundred and fifty years. Interviewed by an en- 
terprising reporter, the evergreen Kurd explained 
his system. His diet for the most part consists of 
dried beans and peas, raisins, fresh figs, honey, 
sugar, and a great deal of bread. “I have never 
smoked or tasted alcohol or coffee. As I drink tea 
continually, I only take a sip of water once or twice 
a month.” And then we come to his most significant 
statement. “I have had wives in great moderation. 
I took three at the same time when I was a young 
man. When these died I took another, and several _ 
years ago I took a fifth. She is sixty-five now and 
too old for me, and I am at the present time looking 
for a younger one.” 

With no desire to question this interesting and 
veracious anecdote, we recall the ancient conundrum 
regarding the comparative longevity of married and 
unmarried men, and suggest in all diffidence, that to 
a gentleman so quintuply married an ordinary life- 
time might seem to be one hundred and fifty years. 
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Lame-Duck Migration Descends on Washington to Carry Forward the Nation’s Business 
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Lame Duck No. 2 


Senator David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 


the Senate — with 

Massachusetts, her 
people, and her industries.” 
So spoke Senator David 
Ignatius Walsh when chal- 
lenged by his opponent, 
Speaker Gillett of the House 
of Representatives, for a 
statement of his attitude 
toward tariff legislation in 
their recent struggle for the 
then junior senatorship of 
Massachusetts. He qualified 
this statement by declaring 
his opposition to duties on 
hides and leather and on 
raw wool, and arraigned the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff 
act in no uncertain terms. 

If, as reported, a con- 
certed drive will be made in 
the coming short term of 
Congress against the pres- 
ent tariff rates, Senator  (fuernational) 
Walsh’s views are of great 
importance, for he will 
again be representing his 
commonwealth in Washington, although he was 
defeated by Speaker Gillett on November 4. And 
the Speaker himself, now Senator by the mandate 
of the voters, will not cast a vote on behalf of the 
Republican party until December, 1925, unless 
President Coolidge should call the new Congress 
in special session after March 4, 1925. 

Senator Walsh is a Democrat. Except in the mat- 
ter of the League of Nations and the World Court, 
he has voted consistently with his party. He voted 
for the Democratic tax reduction bill; he voted 
to pass the Bursum pension bill over the President’s 
veto; he did not vote (owing to absence from Wash- 
ington) over the President’s veto of the bonus bill, 
but declared that he would have, had he been 
present; he voted to displace 


‘| STAND as I stood in 





“T stand as I stood in the Senate — with Massachusetts, 
her people, and her industries,” says Senator Walsh 


defeated, his defeat was by 
such a narrow margin in 
the President’s own State, 
and his vote so far above 
other Democratic nominees 
on the same ticket, that he 
cannot construe the vote as 
a personal repudiation. 

Speaker Gillett, with 
service in fifteen consecu- 
tive Congresses, is as regu- 
lar a Republican as can be 
found. He can be counted 
on to follow the President 
to the last ditch, and it is 
safe to say that his every 
vote on party measures 
would be the direct opposite 
of Senator Walsh’s. Yet 
Walsh will do the voting 
from December 1 to March 
3- The Norris amendment 
would alter this ridiculous 
situation by doing away 
with lame-duck legislation. 
Senator Walsh sends us his 
own views as follows: 

“TI strongly favor the 
Norris constitutional amendment which abolishes 
the so-called “lame-duck” Congresses and ad- 
vances the date of the inauguration of new Con- 
gresses to within a few months following the 
biennial congressional elections. 

“T not only voted for this amendment when it 
was before the Senate in the last session, but I 
favored it so strongly that I offered a resolution, 
which was embodied in the national Democratic 
party platform, declaring it to be one of the princi- 
ples of the Democratic party. 

“It is far from an ideal representative govern- 
ment to postpone for at least thirteen months re- 
forms which the people have voted for in their 
congressional elections. The present system is waste- 
ful, unbusinesslike, undemo- 





the ship subsidy bill; he 
voted to oust Newberry. In 
every one of these measures 
the administration took a 
stand; in each case Senator 
Walsh opposed it. Presum- 
ably, he must continue to 
vote his convictions and his 
politics, for, though he was 





Tue Norris AMENDMENT would fix the 
beginning of the terms of President and Vice 
President on the third Monday in Fanuary, 
and of members of Congress on the first Mon- 
day in Fanuary, following their election in the 
preceding November. This amendment should 
«| be passed promptly in the present session. 


all means, let each Con- 
gress when elected by the 
people get down to the 
doing of the public business 
immediately. 

“TI know of no sound 
argument against the Norris 
constitutional amendment.” 











cratic, and antiquated. By 
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The Legion and the Nation 


An Interview with National Commander James A. Drain 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


HEN Congress enacted the bonus bill before 

W\ adjournment it removed the matter of ad- 

justed compensation from the realm of live 

election issues. The insurance provisions adopted 

gave the bill a Republican complexion. The Demo- 

cratic minority deferred its demand for a cash bonus 
only at the insistence of Legion leaders. 

The majority of Congressmen are happy to be rid 
of so controversial a matter of legislation. Yet when 
Congress reconvenes in December it may be re- 
garded as a certainty that new bonus legislation will 
be introduced, if fiot as a partisan measure, then by 
individual Congressmen seeking to curry favor with 
soldier constituencies. 


“The American Legion is done with the so-called 
bonus,” Colonel Drain stated. The clenched fist 
sent the inkpots rattling as it hit the desk on the 
word “done.” “Adjusted compensation is a closed 
chapter except so far as interpretative and adminis- 
trative clarifications are needed. The national con- 
vention authorized support for an amendment 
permitting veterans entitled to adjusted service cer- 
tificates to assign them to a benevolent institution 
chartered by Congress. This amendment is purely 
permissive in character. It has no influence on the 
law as enacted. The Legion is interested to see that 
appropriations are provided to finance it, but no 

difficulty is anticipated on that 





Business men who opposed 
the bonus on the grounds that 
it would be merely the begin- 
ning of a series of raids on the 


The Legion Stands: 


score. The failure to provide 
funds was merely an incident 
of the confusion of the closing 
hours of Congress. 


Treasury have expressed ap- 
prehension over this particular 
outlook. Would the American 
Legion as an organization lend 
active or passive support to any 
attempts to “liberalize” the 
bonus law? 

For an answer to this grave 
question, I went to Indianapo- 
lis to see the new national com- 
mander of the largest veteran 
organization in the world, Col. 


1. Against any ‘“‘liberalization’’ 
of the bonus. 

2. For all measures designed to 
promote child welfare. 

3. For rehabilitation of every 
veteran within or without the 
organization. 

4. For a universal draft law. 

5. For adequate national secu- 
rity on land, sea and air. 

6. For promoting permanent 


peace. 
7. For leadership in community 


“T did not at first believe 
in adjusted compensation. You 
will remember that the Ameri- 
can Legion did not propose it. 
It was urged upon us, and be- 
cause we knew there was a 
material handicap placed upon 
our men through their partici- 
pation in the war and that it 
was right to remove this to any 
degree possible, we approved 
and assisted to pass the meas- 


ure through Congress. While 


James A. Drain. The man who 


will guide the destinies of the —— 





upon first contact 1 was op- 
posed to it, my considered 








Legion for the next year is 
a picturesque character. For 
twenty-four years, since his thirtieth birthday, he 
has achieved one success after another despite the 
loss of his right arm as the result of a hunting acci- 
dent. Successively court official, adjutant-general 
of Washington State, lawyer, editor, soldier, Legion- 
naire, in every sphere of activity he has distin- 
guished himself. In the face of his physical handicap, 
he is an expert marksman with both rifle and pistol, 
a fine horseman, drives his own car, swims, and 
plays golf. He was an intimate friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt and his aggressive emphatic mannerisms 
are suggestive of the late exponent of strenuosity. 
He is fifty-four years old and was originally heartily 
opposed to adjusted compensation. I mention these 
things. because it serves to emphasize the rugged 
conviction that carries with each word he speaks. 
Colonel Drain is no pussyfooter. 


opinion stamped it as a just 
measure and I did all I could to help pass it. 

“In my opinion the American Legion will fight 
as aggressively against any attempt to ‘liberalize’ 
the present compensation law as it did to have it 
enacted. Pensions? The Legion by a national con- 
vention resolution is opposed to any pension sys- 
tem. It characterized adjusted compensation as a 
‘pension preventative.’ The Legion will stand by its 
pledges. It could not break faith by seeking pension 
legislation after using the issue to secure adjusted 
compensation.” 

Whatever consolation apprehensive business men 
may find in this declaration, it should not be in- 
terpreted as a surrender of enthusiasm for what the 
American Legion undertakes for the right, as God 
gives it vision to see the right. Certain business in- 
terests of the United States and the American 
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Legion may clash on at least two matters of legisla- 
tion in the present session of Congress. The legisla- 
tive fracas may result from so altruistic sounding a 
feature of the Legion program as child welfare, the 
San Francisco convention having voted to place the 
organization’s strength back of the proposed child 
labor amendment. 


oan the child welfare program of the 
Legion will concern itself with the care and edu- 
cation of war orphans,” said Colonel Drain. ‘“‘There 
are five thousand of these orphans now, God bless 
every one of them. Within ten years, that number 
will be increased to thirty thousand. The orphans 
of our dead comrades are our especial care. That is 
the one thing the Legion can be selfish about. It 
is a privilege to care for them. Every normal child 
will find a place in a real American home where he 
or she will receive childhood’s birthright of love 
and happiness. Every Legion .Post will be a big 
brother and every Legion Auxiliary Unit will be a 
big sister to these orphans nor will we be less de- 


voted to war orphans physically or mentally unfit, 


For such children we must resort to the institution, 
but our interest in their welfare is none the less 
sincere and devoted. The American soldier in France 
was happiest when he had a French child on his 
knee ruining its digestive apparatus with chocolate 
and parental discipline by petting. In peace, the 
veteran has not changed inwardly and children are 
made to be cared for. 

“Child welfare with the Legion does not pause 
with its care of war orphans. Our interpretation of 
child welfare is broad. It includes the nation’s child- 
hood. The physical, moral, and spiritual welfare of 
the children of the nation are properly the chief 
concern of the nation, for they are America to- 
morrow. The Legion in codperation with every 
worthy existing agency interested in child welfare is 
going to fight with all its resources for every piece of 
legislation that has a bearing directly or indirectly 
on the welfare of the children in the State and in the 
nation. We conceive it to be our duty to assist in the 
good fight for mothers’ pensions, and for the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
child labor. We are not unconscious of the opposition 
to these measures. We are not unmindful of the 
strength and character of those who do not wish to 
see such legislation enacted. Certainly the Legion’s 
interest in these measures cannot be interpreted as 
selfish and we are going through.” The inkpots 
rattled once more from the vibration as the com- 
mander’s fist smote the desk. 

“The first and foremost duty of the Legion, now 
as always, is the care of the disabled and the re- 
habilitation of veterans incapacitated by war 
service,” declared the new Legion leader. “I did 
not speak of it first because that is routine, and by 
routine I do not mean to infer lack of enthusiasm. 





It was the Legion which created the Veterans 
Bureau and it is the Legion that is constantly 


seeking ways and means to make it more efficient. // 


“In the final analysis, the Veterans Bureau is but 
the machine. Its relation to the men incapacitated 
by war service is the relation of a court to justice. 
Justice is not automatic. Even worthy cases must 
have able advocates to be sure of success. We are 
interested in the administration of the law, in the 
machinery, but more than that, we want justice for 
every individual veteran, whether or not he is a 
Legionnaire. At times it seems a superhuman task, 
and the Legion maintains fourteen district offices to 
provide personal contact and interest in every de- 
serving case. This work will not cease until the last 
World War veteran is buried. It will grow steadily 
during the next five or six years, during which time 
the peak will undoubtedly have been reached. It is 
the supreme task to which the Legion is dedicated. 

“Every eligible veteran of the World War, 
whether he is now in or out of the organization, 
whether he served here or overseas, should be within 
the Legion’ Because a man did not get to the front 
he should not feel that his réle in the war was 
insignificant. I know of the thousands who toiled at 
some arduous task here at home or in the service of 
supply, disheartened because they could not expe- 
rience the misery and yet the satisfaction of com- 
bat service. I say to these men, ‘come and serve your 
country in peace within the ranks of the Legion.’ 


A TPHERE is work for all. In addition to the poli- 
cies I have stated there are vital matters in the 
nation’s welfare that are properly the concern of 
every man who helped preserve this government. 
‘There is the universal draft act, a Legion measure, 
to prevent profiteering in the event of another 
conflict’ It is the veteran fighters who can best aid 
the agencies of national security in making our 
Army and Navy and Air Services models of effi- 
ciency. We are pledged to support National Defense 
Day and to see that no misguided groups who ignore 
the lessons of history endanger our security. 

“The Legion is not a martial mailed fist organiza- 
tion as its enemies would have the public believe. 
Men who have experienced the miseries of war abhor 
it because they have suffered more than the theorist 
can conjure up. American veterans will go the limit 
to prevent another war. One of the important resolu- 
tions adopted by the St. Paul convention authorizes 
me to appoint an American Legion World Peace 
Committee of ten members to report to the next 
national convention the most practical plan by 
which the Legion may utilize its influence for 
securing permanent world peace. That resolution 
embodied the soul of the Legion, a spirit that has 
been tempered in the fiery forge of bloody conflict. 
It is the direct answer to those who would accuse 
the Legion of Prussianism. Vv 
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“In many communities the Legion is gradually 
becoming the dominating influence for civic leader- 
ship. Through codperation with a score of other 
- national organizations, it is carrying forward a 
constructive program of community beautification, 
recreation, and amusement. It is building health, it 
is instilling patriotism. It is America, because its 
membership is the greatest asset of the nation. 


“ TUST mark this down: there is no fundamental 

change in Legion policy. It was organized to 
preserve to America and the world all the benefits 
to be derived from a war of world size and abnormal 
frightfulness. The American Legion is working for 
God and country in peace as it fought for God and 
country in war, with this vital change: adjusted 
compensation being disposed of, it is no longer 
possible for those who could not or would not 


understand the Legion to continue to brand it as a 
self-seeking organization. Thus it is slowly coming 
into its own as a potent agency through which its 
membership can translate the war-time spirit of 
unselfish devotion into peace-time service. 

“As I told the Legionnaires at St. Paul when I 
was elected: ‘We were in the military forces during 
the war to protect our country and help make this 
a better world. We are in the American Legion in 
peace for the same reasons. The American Legion 
exists to make better citizens, and thus a better 
country and so a better world. 

“*You and I know that if, with true’ public spirit 
—without partisanship in politics and without 
intolerance in religion — we stand fast for God and 
country, our weight will balance the world. With the 
help of God and you, my comrades, I pledge my 
best to make this good dream come true.’” 


Political Diagnosis 


By J. St. Loe Strachey 
Editor of the London Spectator 


N the realm of medicine it has been said that 
| diagnosis is the only thing that matters. If you 
can come to kiow the nature of the patient’s 
illness, you have placed yourself in a position to do 
for him all that science can do. In other words, the 
next step is merely to apply the remedies which 
experience and research point out as the way of 
cure. That is a generalization, and so, of course, 
not wholly correct; but it has not more, and perhaps 
a. smaller, percentage of absolute error than most 
generalizations. 

That diagnosis is the thing that matters most is 
as true in politics as in medicine. The statesman who 
succeeds is the statesman who best understands his 
patient’s case. That done, the application of the 
most suitable of the available remedies is a com- 
paratively easy task. To put it in another way: 
where the political physician generally goes wrong 
is in his understanding of what ails the state. When 
he is at fault as to the nature of the trouble, no other 
qualities will make up for it. Constructive states- 
manship, learning in social science, in jurisprudence, 
and in economics, oratorical power, the gift of 
managing men — none of these things, though all, 
of course, important adjuncts, affords any substitute 
to the prime and essential gift of knowing what is 
the matter with the body corporate. You must 
understand before you can treat. 

There are plenty of good examples in support of 
this theory demonstrating without question that 
the man of genius without the ability to diagnose 





correctly fails in politics, while his much less in- 
spired compatriot succeeds just because he has this 
gift. Bacon, for example, as all his political writings 
show, failed only because he did not instinctively 
understand. His observation of men, as of things, 
was quick and poignant, his power of ratiocination 
was unequaled, and there was a touch of magic in 
the presentation of his cases. Yet he was hopeless as 
a statesman. Read that marvelous piece of political 
dialectic, his treatise on whether there should or 
should not be a war with Spain, — a document to 
which full justice has never been done, — and you 
will see at once how little understanding there is of 
the mentality either of the Englishman or of the 
Spaniard. It is as divergent from reality as a celibate 
ecclesiastic’s views about marriage. 


— is an even better example of a genius lack- 
ing one great essential. He had each gift of na- 
ture and of art,.a mighty brain, a glowing tongue, a 
power to touch every subject with passion, yet 
there is no episode in his career in which he fully 
understood his countrymen. Had he possessed this 
one gift, he would have been the greatest of our 
statesmen. He was just wrong in his diagnosis of 
England during the war with America. He was 
almost equally wrong in his diagnosis of the Indian 
situation and the attitude of the country toward 
the East India Company and its policy. He was 
utterly wrong, though apparently nearly right, in 
his view of the country’s feelings about the French 
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Revolution. The letters on the Regicide Peace are 
in many ways full of brilliant insight. They are 
blows, splendidly delivered, except for the one fact 
that they just miss the bar of white-hot metal and 
hit only the edge of the anvil. Take two other men 
much inferior in intellect and insight — Walpole 
and Melbourne. Both of them had the gift of politi- 
cal diagnosis in a high degree, and both owed success 
to that gift. But perhaps the crowning example in 
the English-speaking world is Gladstone. He had 
the great moral and intellectual qualities of Burke, 
and with them a much stronger judgment and a 
much nobler nature. Yet again and again he failed 
to understand the English people fully. It was only 
because of his supreme power of leadership and 
what the Eighteenth Century would have called 
his “piety of purpose” that he accomplished the 
great things that are recorded of him. Yet one more 
example may be pointed out. Jefferson was a man 
of extraordinary power and brilliance, possessed of a 
highly developed gift of political imagination. Yet, if 
judged at the bar of history on the issues of supreme 
statesmanship, he must be charged with default. 


ON the other hand, Mr. Lincoln might almost 
be cited as the supreme example of what keen 
political diagnosis will do for a man who possesses 
the other great qualities of eloquence, passion, 
purity of intent, knowledge, and judgment. Lin- 
coln won in the terrific struggle of the Civil War 
because with an instinct that was almost super- 
natural he exactly diagnosed the causes of the 
crisis in the common heart of the republic. He saw 
that, though the problem of slavery moved his own 
heart, and apparently that of the entire North far 
more than any other consideration, he must not 
put it in the forefront of the battle. He saw at once 
that as long as he could, or perhaps I ought to say, 
as long as it was necessary, he must keep the pres- 
ervation of the Union always before the people and 
the slavery problem in the background. In the last 
analysis, no doubt, the question of Union involved 
the question of abolishing slavery. But there were 
plenty of people who did not realize this, though 
they did understand the problem of national unity. 
Therefore, he made the question of the Union the 
supreme issue, knowing that his opponents, whose 
mood he diagnosed as well as that of his own people, 
would find it harder to fight against. If they lost the 
fight over the Union, they would also have lost it 
on the slavery question. His accurate diagnosis of 
the aspirations of both North and South made him 
fight on the ground where the North must ulti- 
mately win — the ground, that is, which made vic- 
tory certain. It set a magnificent example to the 
whole world. It was statesmanship in its very high- 
est and most sublimated form. Walt Whitman in 
the later part of his life said that he had come to 
think that the greatest thing about Lincoln was 


that he discovered a new political virtue — that 
of Unionism. It was true, though he did not dis- 
cover it in the abstract, but as the result of his 
accurate diagnosis. He found it in the hearts of 
people, and used it, like one of the modern “cul- 
tures,” to raise the resisting power of the patient 
against the terrible sepsis of slavery. 


_ now for a modern instance, one that is well 
worth noting. Faulty diagnosis has brought Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and his government to grief. 
Mr. MacDonald has great qualities of leadership 
and has in many ways the.mind of the statesman, 
but it is, and here he resembles Mr. Gladstone, the 
mind of a Celtic statesman. That special quality has 
given him, as it has given others, a certain power of 


fascination over his countrymen, for the English- 


man, though his mind works so differently from that 
of the Celt, is always apt to be spellbound by that 
twilight inspiration. But, though in this respect the 
Celtic politician has an advantage, he has a very 
serious handicap in his want of understanding the 
mind of the English people; that is, in his inability 
to diagnose their case. There could not be a better 
example of this than in Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s 
extraordinary blunder over the Campbell case. To 


the ordinary Englishman, indeed, it seems so- 


incredible that he looks for some unpleasant ex- 
planation of the incident, though probably none 
such really exists. The fact is that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald actually refused an inquiry by the House 
of Commons! | 

Anyone professing to know anything about our 
political conditions ought to know that if one is out, 
as every Prime Minister must be, to gain the con- 
fidence of the electors, to refuse inquiry is the sure 
way to forfeit it. Inquiry is not merely the guiding 
principle of the British convention of “government 
by discussion,” but is woven by a thousand threads 
into the tapestry of the constitution. It is not for 
nothing that the House of Commons is called “the 
Grand Inquest of the Nation.” Parliament’s right to 
inquire into anything and everything from the 
income of the sovereign to the luncheon interval 
allowed to junior clerks in public offices has never 
been challenged without damage to those who have 
refused it. As it was pointed out again and again to 
Mr. MacDonald before he finally refused an inquiry 
into the government’s handling of the Campbell 
case, the Unionist government, though disliking it, 
granted an inquiry into the Jameson case the 
moment it was asked for. The idea that it was 
dishonoring them, or doubting their word in asking 
for an inquiry was never seriously raised. The same 
thing happened over the Marconi case. Mr. Asquith 
and his government took it for granted that once 
the question was raised seriously in the House of 
Commons the only course for the government, like 
all governments before it, was to say that there 
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should be an inquiry. They knew either by precedent 
or instinctively that the refusal to submit to inquiry 
is always taken by the English people, though, no 
~ doubt, often quite unfairly, as an admission of guilt, 
or, at any rate, as an admission that there is some- 
thing that people want to conceal. ; 

The British people have that true mark of master- 
fulness and sovereignty about them which is shown 
in an imperative demand to know the facts, and 
not to have anything kept from them. They may 
not want to interfere with or to dominate unfairly 
their instruments and agents, but they will not have 
concealment. This, by the way, was a notable fact 
about Queen Victoria and showed her impersonifica- 
tion of her native country. She knew the limitations 
of her powers as a constitutional sovereign, and in 
the last resort never made any attempt to exag- 
gerate them or to undermine the House of Com- 
mons or its supremacy in affairs. One thing, 
however, she always insisted upon, and that was to 
know the facts. She would not tolerate being kept 
in the dark. She claimed an indefeasible right to 
know what her ministers were doing. In the same 
way, though with a more intense and greater sense 
of ultimate power, the British people refuse to.allow 
concealment, no matter how innocent the cause and 
no matter how strong may seem a plea of injured 
amour propre. 


[N a sense, that plea only makes the British people 

more angry. It wounds them. at a vital spot — 
their pride in their sense of justice. ““You know, or 
ought to know, that we shall be perfectly just and 
fair to you when we know the facts. You are not 
being judged by your political opponents, but by us. 
We shall not bother much about the actual report or 
judgment one way or the other. We shall go by the 
facts disclosed at the inquiry. To say that we have 
no right to know them is a denial of our rights to 
which we will never submit.” But Mr. MacDonald 
did not only blunder in forgetting or ignoring the 
Englishman’s belief that inquiry is something like a 
panacea, and that knowledge is not merely the proof 
of power, but is power. Incidentally, by his faulty 
diagnosis he stumbled into another fatal error. The 
British people have always been extraordinarily 
jealous of any interference by the executive with 
the course of justice. Instinctively, they detest the 
way in which the executive in foreign countries at- 
tempts to move the pieces about the judicial chess- 
board, while the droit administratif is to them a 
positive bugbear. They rejoice in seeing the. sti- 
pendiary magistrates in London and elsewhere 
always ready to censure the police for anything ap- 
proaching a usurpation of their right to be the sole 
judges of a case before them. When once it has come 
into court, it is their business. We like our justice to 
be automatic — not manhandled. “Let it come be- 
fore a court of law and have an impartial hearing” 


is always the instinctive desire of the British people. 
It is particularly strong when a case actually has 
got into court and is then withdrawn, not with an 
apology or act of submission by the accused, and 
not because of a technical mistake, but because the 
authorities have apparently changed their minds. 


Fok that very reason “the dispensing power” 
was odious to people during the Great Rebellion 
and at the time of Charles II. It has always been 
held that the executive has no right to turn on or 
off the tap of justice as it suits him. If once this is 
allowed on grounds of convenience, and not on 
purely judicial grounds, such as are involved in a 
Court of Appeal declaring that the prosecution 
ought never to have taken place or that an indict- 
ment was improperly or illegally drawn, the law 
can be manipulated by the executive. The adminis- 
tration of the law must be placed in impartial and 
not in party hands. 

And here I may say in parentheses that if an in- 
quiry into the Campbell case is ordered by the new 
Parliament when it meets, it is to be hoped that the 
reference will be as wide as possible, so that the 
committee may be able to make suggestions for 
altering the powers of the attorney-general and the 
public prosecutor in the matter of the fiat, to prose- 
cute still more in regard to the withdrawal of cases 
and the functioning of molle prosequi procedure. 
The sooner these powers, which are really judicial, 
are separated from what has become the almost 
purely political office of attorney-general, the better 
it will be for the nation. 

It must not be supposed from my dwelling upon 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s extraordinary lapse in 
the matter of political diagnosis that I think him 
the only blunderer in this respect. Several Unionist 
leaders have been equally foolish, though in a differ- 
ent way. If there is one thing that the ordinary 
Englishman dislikes, it is an attempt to inflate the 
importance of the blunders of political leaders at a 
general election. Just as the judge allows counsel 
the greatest possible amount of freedom in setting 
forth his case, confident that exaggeration will have 
no effect on his own mind and that he will be able 
by his admonitions to prevent its affecting the jury, 
so the English people in the case of political con- 
troversy always make a very great deal of allowance 
for what Lord St. Leonards called “the babble of 
the auction room.” A suitor tried to get out of a 
contract to purchase made at auction by saying 
that the object when delivered did not come up to 
the grandiose speech from the auction rostrum. The 
court held, however, that it was not reasonable to 
treat what was said by the auctioneer as if it were 
on oath. In the same way, the English people insist 
on taking the babble of the political auction room 
with a good deal of salt, and do not worry much 
about the overemphasis of political speeches. By 
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this, I mean that they do not think it fair to call a 
man a traitor, or a hater of his country, or a bad 
citizen because he indulges in the more foolish 
generalities of pacificisma on the platform. 


‘THs should, I hold, be taken to heart by states- 
men like Mr. Winston Churchill, Lord Birken- 
head, and by the Morning Post when they “rate” 
Labor. I do not say that there is no danger in plat- 
form sedition, or that there is no such thing as 
treason, but, rightly or wrongly, the Englishman 
finds it very difficult to regard wild speeches on a 
platform as good ground for outlawry. But that 
does not prevent the Englishman feeling also that: 
when a man not only deliberately writes in favor 
of incitements to mutiny, but will not admit that 
he was talking or writing rashly, and further will 
not even let other people admit that plea for him, 
his case ought to go before a judicial authority. 
The jury will be well able to judge whether it was 


political auction room babble or something worse 
that inspired the technical act of sedition. 

What is the lesson of this incursion of mine into 
political pathology? It can, I think, be put in a 
sentence. The statesman should look to the in- 
stincts of the people to whom he offers his guidance 
and governance, and not to strict logic. He must 
not; of course, trust merely to his own instincts, 
unless he is very sure that his mind works like the 
mind of the majority of his country. If he has the 
Celtic mood of mind, he must be particularly careful 
to cultivate as far as is possible the art of diagnosis: 
for it is an art, and, like so many of the arts, based 
on instinct. To cultivate it, he cannot do better 
than study the political writings of the great Lord 
Halifax the Trimmer. He never held great office, but 


nevertheless, he exercised immense influence, be- 


cause he had in a high degree the gift for political 
diagnosis. In him, indeed, the art may be said to 
have reached its zenith. 


Growing Pains of Government 


III. The Congressional Complex 
By Donald Wilhelm 


E Americans have become addicted to 

W\ expecting our Presidents to do the impos- 

sible. Two recent Presidents have collapsed 
physically in essaying a task that, as now organ- 
ized, no mortal man can really achieve or even 
achieve to the enduring satisfaction of most of us. 
Each succeeding President leads an increasingly 
precarious existence in point of popularity and the 
support he needs from press, public, and party. 
The dilemma comes from new factors of size, reach, 
and confusion in the Government itself. Our Presi- 
dents are the victims of these. They are so over- 
whelmed by their vastly increased responsibilities 
and aggravations that they have not had time even 
to reorganize their own offices since the day of 
President McKinley. They have no organization 
chart on any wall, no continuous files, virtually 
none of the many other tools and conveniences 
now considered as essential to the management of 
large enterprises. 

In other words, they are not able to do by any 
means all that, for instance, the board of directors 
of a modern corporation expects its executive 
officers to do. They must neglect many important 
and, in some instances, vital aspects of adminis- 
tration. And exactly in measure that they fail of 
doing all that we presume they do, not the least 
important consequence is that the duties of Con- 
gress are made more difficult and complex. 


As a matter of fact, our Presidents in recent 
years have been able to keep up the appearance of 
managing the biggest and most complex and most 
difficult business in the world while utilizing the 
rule-of-thumb methods of a one-man corporation 
only because the fathers of the country had the 
great vision to see that if ever one branch of our 
Government in any wise failed of its purpose, it 
must be obligatory upon one or both of the two 
remaining branches to take up the slack. They set 
up an organization. They planned a kind of bal- 
ance and interdependence between the executive, 
judicial, and legislative branches of the Govern- 


ment so that, though the functions of each of these — 


are carefully defined, each exercises more or less 
control over the others. Moreover, the power of 
each branch was, in no uncertain sense, made fairly 
commensurate with its responsiveness to the public 
will, so that the largest responsibility rests upon 
Congress. It is the duty of Congress to do, or to 
make provision for, whatever necessary or desir- 
able things the executive and the judicial branches 
of the Government are charged with doing but fail 
to do. Doubtless, the fathers of the country clearly 
saw that anybody that has power to lay down 
the law also must have authority to see to it that 
its edicts are enforced. 

When, for instance, it becomes apparent to 
Congress that there is something going wrong in the 
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executive machinery, upon Congress rests the duty 
of investigation, with all the crudities and in- 
justices that congressional investigations often 


- entail. In an interview granted to the writer when 


the oil scandals and the others were bursting and 
bubbling at their worst, President Coolidge per- 
mitted himself to be quoted on this point. 

He said: 


It is, of course, extremely unfortunate that there 
should ever be occasion for distrust in our Govern- 
ment, but if at any time any suggestion of corruption 
should arise, it is imperative that the causes shall 
be brought forward into the light and that our 
linen shall be washed in public. It is important that 
Congress should make such investigations as will 
continuously afford assurance that any corruption 
that does exist shail be revealed. It is the duty of 
Congress to make such investigations. I have no 
objection whatever to them so long as they do not 
destroy innocent reputations. There are of course 
times when those in authority must act in the 
light of information perhaps not fully understood. 
Again, there are matters at issue in all such investiga- 
tions on which opinions may differ. But when there 
is any question arousing public disquietude or 
arousing public distrust, I lay it down as a principle 
that in the long run the common sense of the Amer- 
ican people never fails in sound appraisal of the 
factors and the issues involved. 


In matters of large policy, Congress has power 
second only to that of the voters themselves, to 
whom its members are accountable. 

But Congress does not confine itself to matters of 
large policy. And there lies the real “trouble with 
Congress,” the reason why Judge Gary deems 
Congress to be our greatest trouble, the reason why 
barter hesitates and business lags in an election 
year, why Senators and Congressmen no longer 
enjoy the prestige and respect that was accorded 
them of old, why Congress is looked upon by many 
of us as a veritable watch-and-ward society of 
belles dames, and why one of our favorite indoor 
sports is belittling, badgering, and baiting Congress. 


ye it is doubtless true that if Congress had not 

the right and the duty to oversee the executive 
branch, if the fathers of the country had lacked the 
prescience to make Congress responsible for taking 
up any slack and overcoming any derelictions in the 
executive branch, our Government must have 
collapsed before now. Congress has made our 
Government what it is. Congress alone sustains it 
as it is. 

More or less blindly, with all too little thought of 
the old-time ideal of democracy in which our Gov- 
ernment was designed to be little more than a 
reliable factor of safety, Congress has, with more 
enterprise than judgment or in response to pressures 
upon it from all sides, little by little built up this 
huge and unwieldy thing that grinds on like a 


cavernous inverted pyramid. And having built it up 
and kept it going, Congress now essays to manage 
and administer it as well as it can by denying the 
Presidents reforms that would give them half a 
chance to serve, adequately, as general managers. 

Yet Congress clearly is not qualified to act as 
an administrative agency. No legislative body is 
qualified to act in such a capacity. We are finding 
that out. We are learning little by little a funda- 
mental precept in the management of large enter- 
prises: That if there is one thing established in the 
everlasting truth of things it is that nothing con- 
siderable of an administrative nature can be run 
successfully by any large group, especially by a 
group composed of nearly five hundred varied 
members, mostly lawyers, who are constantly 
required publicly to adjust their individual views 
and expressions to constituencies and pressures of 
many different and conflicting kinds. 


[IX some instances, Congress administers by rule of 

thumb, but in the main, it acts through the slow 
and cumbersome means of legislation. It cannot 
issue current, day-by-day orders. It cannot in- 
stantly remove unworthy or inefficient or corrupt 
officials. It cannot check, countercheck, watch, 
control, and give executive pressure and guidance 
to more than two hundred units of government 
with all their many divisions and agencies and 
multitudinous activities everywhere under the 
sun. It must, save in the instances where it de- 
parts from its proper sphere, administer by statute 
enacted once a year or so. What current control 
it exercises is done in the main by statute and the 
purse strings. If it desires to remove unworthy or 
corrupt officials, as a rule it must resort to investi- 
gation. In no case, ordinarily, can it act short of 
having conducted hearings, preparatory to the 
making of statutes, which are at once the main 
guarantee we have left that the great inverted 
pyramid of government shall grind on in desig- 
nated fashion. 

Statutes, of which we have more than two and 
one half millions on the law books of the nation 
and the States, are, simply, what we loosely refer 
to as red tape. And, though it may be that our 
modern and exemplary corporation perhaps owes 
something of its effective form to the lines laid 
down for our Government, in which Congress was 
designed as a kind of board of. directors, still one 
supreme reason why it is the part of wisdom to 
recognize the inefficiency of administration by 
statute lies in examination of how statutes are 
made, along with the rigid restrictions that they 
often put upon achievement by those designated 
to enforce them. 

If, for instance, a Congressman or a Senator by 
chance has a true instinct for good management, if 
he feels, or by pressure is made to feel, that a new 
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activity should be attempted by the Government 
or an old one ended or that some other change be 
made, he cannot of course issue an order and his 
interest in the matter in hand will be looked upon as 
interference unless he resorts to introducing what 
is called a bill. In nine instances of ten he writes 
this bill in a moment of inspiration; he writes it 
hurriedly, as a rule, because he knows it must run 
an almost endless gamut of scrutinies and changes 
and at best is as likely as not to be so soon done 
for he will be wondering what it was ever begun for. 
He tosses his bill into the hopper. It is read, in the 
House, let us say. It is referred to a committee. 
Hearings are held on it. Proponents and opponents 
have their say. Various pressures are lined up. It is 
at last reported out and put on the House calendar. 
There is debate on it by the bye. It is passed, is sent 
to the Senate. Much the same slow parliamentary 
procedure is undertaken there; there is more 
debate, at last; conference on it by representatives 
of both chambers. Finally, months after it was 
introduced, or even whole sessions, and perhaps 
hardly like its old self at all, it is sent to the White 
House for approval and, being approved, becomes 
a law subject to interpretation, in all instances, by 
the courts. 


(CONGRESS must grapple, in catch-as-catch-can 
fashion, with a stupendous number of bills. 
In the period of eleven weeks between December 2 
1922, and February 28, 1923, a time that included 
many recesses, holidays, and other interruptions, 
in addition to many petitions requiring time, 
attention, and work, and 699 joint, current, and 
simple resolutions, there were introduced into the 
House and the Senate the enormous number of 
10,063 bills. 

Some of them were mere vagaries. Many were per- 
petrated for the amusement or satisfaction of people 
back home. Some, such as the McNary-Haugen 
measure, looked to profound alteration of the 
Government’s relation to great economic problems. 
Some provided various means for the payment of 
the bonus. Others were set down to govern more 
closely the conduct of banking, business, tax 
collecting, and the like. Potentially, any one of them 
might have in it the stuff of real danger. But, be- 
cause government lacks the singleness of purpose of 
business, save in a few instances, it is to be doubted 
if the sponsors of these 10,063 bills had clearly in 
view the possible effect of thetr pet measures upon 
the organics or machinery of the Government itself. 
This supposition is strengthened by examination of 
the machinery of the, Government. 

Various studies of this complex organism have 
been made during the last twelve years. Two of 

them were official: one was instigated by President 
Taft, and President Harding encouraged the second. 
These two Presidents and Presidents Roosevelt and 


Wilson, as well as President Coolidge, have all 
recognized, along with many students of govern- 
ment and some Congressmen and Senators, the 
impelling need of reorganization. Nevertheless, Con- 
gress, which alone has authority to reorganize the 
machinery of the Government, has answered to 
inertia inherent in government and to the pressure 
of bureaucrats and others and demonstrated its 
ineffectiveness as an administrative agency, not 
only by evading the issue, but by steadily heaping 
more and more burdens and confusion = the 
overloaded Federal machine. 


VEN in the vital and determinate matter of 
defining policies in the form of charters for new 
agencies, Congress demonstrates that it is not quali- 


fied to act, or at any rate does not act successfully, 


as an administrative agency. It might be argued 
that our war-time aviation program, for which 
more than $640,000,000 was appropriated, at least 
in measure failed because Congress so vaguely gave 
title to the whole endeavor that the White House 
offices made inadequate provision for overseeing it 
and in the nature of things Congress could not. 
Likewise, when it drafted charters for the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, these 
charters were so poorly drawn that there came a 
deadlock in which it was impossible to determine 
whether Chairman Denman of the Shipping Board 
or General Goethels, the head of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, had supreme authority in the 
matter of building wooden ships. Again, when 
Congress had passed numerous laws providing 
generously for the care of our soldiery by the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, and the Public Health Serv- 
ice, there was a period of years in which it was 
physically impossible for anyone to classify and to 
set down on an organization chart even the major 
divisions of work and the major lines of authority 
and responsibility. 

Finally, to go no further than the sodden ques- 
tion of prohibition, which has caused more trouble 
and disquietude than any domestic issue since slav- 
ery, there can be no question in the mind of: anyone 
who takes the trouble to analyze the law in the 
light of the organic confusion existing in the Govern- 
ment, that it has at least in large measure failed 
because Congress failed to make foolproof and 
pressure-proof provision for enforcement. 


Op cape oes by Congress, then, bears out the: 
rule of wisdom laid down by the experience of 
‘those who gave their lives to the organization and 
management of large enterprises: that no large 
group, that no committee even, can run anything 
and run it well; that no body of men can be board 
of directors and executives, too; that no problem of 
administration can stand the mistakes of more than 
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to do too much. 

- Our changed attitude toward Congress is in 
itself significant. If the same attitude held in re- 
spect to the management of a corporation in which 
we had invested, we would watch anxiously for 
a flurry in market values portending what is 
politely called a reorganization. 

But governments are not so quickly or so easily 
reorganized, and the consequences of reorganizing 
them reach far beyond any mere change in current 
material values. Only a fundamental change in our 
own opinions can restore the government to its old 
compactness and security. 

It is not wholly consoling for a Congressman to 
say, as Mr. Christopherson of South Dakota re- 
cently said: “Mr. Citizen, if you want to see the 
fellow who is responsible for what you consider 
legislative ills, you don’t have to come to Wash- 
ington — you can see him in your mirror when you 
shave!” 

Mr. Citizen does journey to Washington. He 
goes to the Capitol to look upon and to judge the 
Senate, once the most esteemed legislative body in 
the world, and the House as well. He rambles 
through poorly ventilated corridors, wearily ham- 
mers unaccustomed marble floors, sees no heroes, 
hears nothing but words, words, words, and goes 
back home to argue that Congress ought to have 
a censor; that it needs more work, not less; that it 
ought to have something to do to keep it out of 
mischief and grief. 


one central executive; that most of our troubles in 
life come from the multiplication table: from trying 





A Botanical Marco Polo 


Without having read history profoundly, without 
knowledge of how and why other governments have 
collapsed from having neglected organization while 
excessively centralizing power, without realizing 
that our destiny is in the hands of our Congressmen 
and Senators, typical Mr. Citizen, like the thought- 
ful one who reads these lines, is very apt to feel a 
kind of grim satisfaction in the belief that at last 
Congress is being well roasted on a pyre of its 

own burning. 


_— point of view, this feeling, which prevails 
among the half million Federal employees as 
nowhere else, is a portent in itself. 

Our Government, which, in the form of scandal 
and upon close scrutiny and examination, displays 
tokens of malfunctioning that might wreck any 
corporation, needs a high order of skill if it is ever 
to be restored to us as a true and continuing factor 
of safety and security, and only Congress has 
authority to exercise that skill. It has, so far, re- 
fused to delegate to any President, though for a 
period it did accord large war-time authority to 
President Wilson by the Overman Act, or to any 
group of experts, power to reorganize the executive 
branch and to keep it in order. That failure in 
itself is still another indication that it is not a suc- 
cess as an administrative agency. It has not even 
displayed any large appreciation of the danger of 
neglecting the organics of our Government. To the 
contrary, it has steadily gone about the business of 
making a situation that is bad for itself, for the 
President, and for all of us, little by little worse. 





By Frank Thone, Ph.D. 


we are in danger of losing our faculty of won- 

dering. The roads that lead to Rome may now 
be traveled so rapidly that romance is becoming 
dulled. Cargoes of ivory and apes and peacocks 
are becoming mere matters of routine for the quar- 
antine and impost officers. 

There recently arrived in Washington, sojourned 
briefly there, and departed again, a man whose 
pilgrim’s pack would have furnished forth a nine 
days’ wonder nine times repeated could he have 
brought jt to Venice or Genoa during the Renais- 
sance. This was Dr. Joseph F. Rock, botanical 
explorer, fresh from the jungles and mountains of 
unknown southwestern China, with sixty thousand 
specimens of plants for the United States National 
Herbarium, pictures innumerable and unlimited 


Ts world has become so full of wonders that 





data obtained for the National Geographic Society, 
and tales of wonder that he may never even have 
time to tell. 

For he is one of the brotherhood of the itching 
foot and is already off for the unknown once more. 
China again; but just what part and just how long, 
he couldn’t answer. This journey promises to be 
even longer than his last one, however; and his last 
trip was three years long. 

The very itinerary of that trip reads like an 
eastern Odyssey. It started at the ultima Thule of 
the ordinary Oriental globe-trotter — Bangkok. 
Thence, north, into the semi-independent state of 
Kentung. Yiinnan, the least known to Westerners 
of all Chinese provinces, was to be his garden; 
Kenglaw was the gate to Yunnan. Thence, north- 
ward still, to the Likiang Snow Range, exploring 
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the mountains in the Yangtze loop, and in the 
independent Lama kingdom of Muli in south- 
western Szechwan. Then along the Mekong- 
Yangtze divide and the Mekong-Salween divide. 
At last, on the divide between the Salween and the 
Irrawaddy, we again glimpse a name familiar, 
however remote. Just how and where he came out, 
he did not bother to state; sufficient that he had 
returned, and that he had brought his spoils safely 
back with him. | | 

The primary object of the trip was to get bo- 
tanical material. Dr. Rock is nothing if not thor- 
ough. Sixty thousand pressed plant specimens, 
representing nearly twelve thousand species and 
varieties, he dumped on the shelves of the National 
Museum, and the curator and his coworkers are 
now struggling with this mass of material, to get 
it examined, arranged, and labeled, so that it may 
be available for the use of students of botany. The 
Department of Agriculture gets seeds of hundreds 
of different kinds of plants for experiment and 
eventual introduction into American cultivation. 
As a mere incident, the National Museum receives 
the skins of some 1,600 birds, including some very 
rare and beautiful pheasants, as well as a few valu- 
able mammal skins. 


‘THs wealth of beauty, wonder, and use comes 

from a range of country and climate beginning 
with the semitropical jungle and passing through 
the massive rain forests of the middle hills, up to 
the stunted and twisted growths of the timber line 
and the barren rocks and snow fields of the peaks. 
The varieties of plants that may be introduced 
from the seed he sent home will be suitable for 
cultivation, each after its kind, all the way from 
Florida to Montana. 

There were many things in the regions he ex- 
plored to remind him of home. True, the particular 
species were all truly Asiatic, but running through 
the whole vegetation there is a recurring note of 
familiarity; many of these Chinese plants have 
American relatives. And surprisingly enough, the 
kinship is with the plants of the American Atlantic 
seaboard and valleys, rather than with those of the 
Pacific slope. : 

The pride of the whole collection, for example, is 
the group of rhododendrons — no less than about 
1,200 separate kinds, and seeds of 493 species and 
varieties. And in America, as everybody knows, 
the great center of development of rhododendrons 
is in the southern Appalachian region. Again, there 
are several species of chestnuts in the collection, 
some of them from giant trees eighty or ninety feet 
high, with trunks six feet in diameter. And chest- 
nuts again are Appalachian in their affinities in 
this country. It is worth mentioning, by the way, 
that seeds of all the 493 rhododendrons and of the 
chestnuts, besides those of many other plants both 


of economic and horticultural value, have germi- 
nated and are doing prosperously in the gardens of 
the Department of Agriculture. ‘The chestnuts ap- 
pear to be blight-proof, and may in time help to 
replace the native American species, which is now 
virtually extinct. 

Another noble tree that Dr. Rock found was 
a fir forming heavy temperate rain forests like 
those of our own Pacific Northwest. These forests 
grew at elevations as great as 15,000 feet in many 
places, and on the Mekong-Yangtze divide they 
reached 16,500 feet— 2,500 feet higher than the 
summit of Pikes Peak. On that range, Dr. Rock 
discovered plant life growing at an elevation of 
18,000 feet. 


R. ROCK’S studies included cultivated plants 

as well as wild. After he had climbed above the 
level of the rice country, he found the principal 
food ‘staple of the native tribes to be corn. Where 
they got this maize, and whether or not it was pre- 
Columbian in its date of introduction into China, 
the natives did not know. They also cultivate 
potatoes and tobacco, but of the origin of these 
they were also ignorant. 

At greater elevations, in the country of the 
Tibetan tribes, he found hull-less barley, both 
white and black. This was cultivated up to an 
altitudinal limit of 12,000 feet. The present upper 
limit of cultivation in the United States is less than 
half that. 

Lesser finds include several wild fruits, such as 
pears, apples, plums, and cherries, and such odd- 
ities as a blue poppy, a black lily, and an alpine 
composite genus called Saussurea — a weird and 
woolly thing for all the world like a drum major’s 
shako in miniature. 

And now he has turned his face to the hills again. 
Wars and rumors of wars do not deter him. There 
is always the chance of fighting and brigandage 
in interior China, and when it comes to that, this 
southwestern hill country can scarcely be counted 
as Chinese anyway. The people are not Chinese, 
but independent tribes that show some signs of 
kinship to the Burmese, together with Tibetans, 
when you get up that far. The writ of Peking runs 
not in the hills of Yunnan, even in quieter times 
than these. The province was annexed by China 
only recently —less than three centuries ago — 
and the sovereignty of the Peking government is 
only nominal. 

At any rate, Dr. Rock does not worry. He is no 
novice at the game. He spent ten years exploring 
in the Hawaiian Islands, and the jungles know him 
in Borneo, Celebes, Java, India, Siam, and Malaya. 
In the endless desert of Algeria and the topless 
mountains of Assam he has been equally at home. 
He will return in his good time bearing gifts, and 
with more tales to tell. 
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THE LURE OF THE GAME 


The pictures give some indication of why six million people crowded college 
stadiums last fall to follow the fortunes of their teams 
in our greatest amateur sport 


(Wide World) 


John MacWillie, Columbia University end, making a ‘‘touchdown” 
with just a trifle too much speed behind him 


N the old days it was baseball, but late years have 

changed all that. Football has become our most pop. 
ular college sport, and last year, demon statisticians 
calculated that six million people attended games in 
college stadiums alone. What is the lure of a game 
which on a single day last year drew 120,000 people 
to New York to watch teams “fight it out” at! the 
Polo Grounds and the Yankee Stadium? The pictures 
tell something of it, but in a larger way, nothing can 
chronicle the spirit, the crowds, the enthusiasm, the 
color, and the noise which are a part of every “big 





time” football game. From the moment the teams trot 
on the field and the bands blare out their welcome as 
the crowds surge cheering to their feet until the final 
whistle, there is a.tenseness, an excitement hardly 
equaled in any other branch of sport. Part of it is the 
great American love of play; part of it is loyalty to 
school and team. But there is more than that — only 
the man who has stood cheering through one of the 
big games with the rain pouring down upon him and 
the field a sea of mud knows what it is. And after it 
is all over, sometimes he, too, wonders. 
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(Wide World) 


A forward pass — ‘‘ completed”’ but that’s all. 

The tackler caught the end just.as the ball was 

coming into his hands. Notice the expressions 

on the faces of the two men running into the 
play from opposite sides 





When the Army plays! Eighty-five thousand 

persons watched Yale play the Army to a 

7-7 tie this fall. The cadets drew a cheer from 

the crowd as they marched on the field before 
the game 
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(Wide World) 


They didn’t block 
this one. A Univer- 
sity of Pennsylva- 
nia man kicks goal. 
Note the opposing 
player leaping into 
the air in an en- 
deavor to stop the 
ball 


(Underwood &8 Underwood) 
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(Underwood &8 Underwood) 


Hitting ’em low. Even a leap 
in the air didn’t save this 
Syracuse University man 


The end of a triple pass! 

A remarkable picture, taken 

during the Lafayette-Pitts- 

burgh game. Lafayette’s half 

back has plunged through the 
line for a gain 
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(Wide World) 
An end run whose success depended on the - A perfect tackle on the five-yard line. Captain 
man on the ground. He has successfully Patrick of Leland Stanford University has 
blocked the two tacklers, one of whom is vainly just been brought down by a University of 
reaching for the runner California tackler 


(International) 
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Readers and Writers 


nature that we should have with us 
simultaneously Dr. Stuart P. Sher- 
man and Mr. H. L. Mencken, and that 
they should issue almost at the same 
moment two volumes of their reflections 
and refractions, literary and political? 
Dr. Sherman, whose prejudices impress 
me more than his sense of critical values, 
calls his book ‘‘Points of View”? (Scrib- 
ner). Mr. Mencken, whose tolerance and 
kindness contradict his theoretical harsh- 
ness, calls his “Prejudices” (Knopf), 
and this is the fourth volume of the series 
so candidly named. It is a further pecul- 
iarity of Dr. Sherman’s that, while he is 
constantly discussing standards, it is 
impossible, I find after prolonged medita- 
tion upon five volumes of his essays, to 
discover any standard of his whatsoever. 
If he were even logical in his dislikes and 
resentments, however unreasonable, I 
might be able to arrive at some concep- 
tion of just what his conservative ideal is. 
In his new book, the same curious 
inconsistency and indifference to real 
values are noticeable, as in each of his 
previous volumes. He reprints an essay 
entitled “The Significance of Sinclair 
Lewis,” which aptly illustrates what I 
mean. Had he criticized Mr. Lewis as an 
author who has made a success out of 
ridiculing all the standards and virtues 
of the American middle class, and if he 
had further shown what a dreary, long- 
winded, repetitious burlesque that al- 
leged “satire” of Sinclair Lewis’ is, he 
would have fulfilled his function as an 
intelligent conservative critic. As a 
conservative, he might have rejected the 
overstressing of the defects of conserva- 
tism; as a man of letters, he might have 
insisted upon the woeful inferiority of Mr. 
Lewis as a satirical novelist. Instead of 
this, I find him drawing an utterly 
fantastic picture of the author’s per- 
sonality, as a sort of beau ideal of the 
lithe, clean-limbed, two-fisted, forward- 
looking young American, as depicted in 
advertisements of “ Klassy Kollege Kloth- 
ing,” and then expatiating upon the 
“significance” of two books which had in 
them elements for the making of a couple 
of brief skits, but are extended into long 
novels, formless, aimless, and graceless. 
Dr. Sherman, as I say, is interested in 
standards, yet he can do this, and then 
write a belittling article upon one of the 
most brilliant satirical writers in modern 
English, to wit, Samuel Butler. Butler did 
not iake romantic love and the family 
seriously, therefore, according to this 
amazing process of reasoning, the author 
of “The Way of All Flesh” is pooh- 
poohed, but the author of “Babbitt” is 


I it not a happy dispensation of 


By Ernest Boyd 


compared with Flaubert, to Flaubert’s 
disadvantage! He has recorded in his 
literary evaluations, highly adverse crit- 
icisms of such first-class names in modern 
literature as George Moore, Anatole 
France, H. G. Wells, and Theodore 
Dreiser. Yet, here I find him apologizing 
for a volume of contemporary essays 
from which the one obvious fact emerges 
—that the true essayist in America is 
almost extinct. Why not invoke some 
standards against Mr. Morley’s too 
generous conception of what an essay 
should be? The great essayists whose 
title is usurped were not just people who 
had “pulled off” a good “stunt,” or an 
effective newspaper “story.” If the 
editors of these anthologies do not know 
this, Dr. Sherman does, and I test his 
concern for standards by his attitude 
toward specific problems involving stand- 
ards. It is not enough for him to prove 
a strong belief in home and mother. 


In his opening essay, “The American. 


Tradition,” Mr. Mencken expresses him- 
self with characteristic vigor upon this 
subject: ' 


the standards and traditions these sub- 
limated prohibition enforcement officers 
argue for so eloquently have no actual 
existence in the first-line literature of the 
American people; what they demand is not 
a lofty fidelity to a genuine ideal, but only 
an artificial and absurd subservience to 
notions that were regarded with contempt 
by every American of the civilized minor- 
ity when they prevailed. In other words, 
what they argue for is not a tradition that 
would take in Poe, Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Whitman, and Mark Twain, but a tradi- 
tion that would pass over all these men to 
embrace Cooper, Bryant, Donald G. 
Mitchell, N. P. Willis, J. G. Holland, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Sigourney, 
and the Sweet Singer of Michigan. 


E mentions “a specialist in the Emer- 

son tradition” — who, I may add, 
was none other than Dr. Sherman — who 
failed to recognize in Emerson the author 
of the phrase “beauty is its own excuse 
for being,” and who denounced the 
sentiment as typical of modern icono- 
clasm. It was the kind of heresy preached 
by critics who could not be expected “to 
hear any profound murmurings of an- 
cestral voices or to experience any 
mysterious inflowing of national experi- 
ence in meditating on the names of Mark 
Twain, Whitman, Thoreau, Lincoln, 
Emerson, Franklin, and Bradford.” Mr. 
Mencken has shown briefly but effectively 
how inconsistent the current academic 
theory concerning the illustrious dead is 
with the practice of the same theorists 
toward writers who are no greater heretics 


in our day than Emerson, Hawthorne, 


‘and Poe were in theirs. 


This, as I have said, is but an incidental 
part of the opening chapter on the Ameri- 
can tradition. For a piece of really sar- 
donic humor, I can suggest nothing better 
than the comparison of Dr. Sherman’s 
first essay, “Towards an American Type” ' 
with Mr. Mencken’s variations upon an 
identical theme in “The American 
Tradition.” In the former, it appears that 
there are six fundamental virtues upon 
which all Americans are agreed, and these 
are “cleanness, health, becoming intelli- 
gent, swift mobility, athletic games, and 
publicity, or standing inspection.” Hence, 
Dr. Sherman concludes that “athletic 
asceticism” is the natural corollary of 
American civilization. Mr. Mencken, on 
the other hand, before launching into one 
of his most provocative dissertations upon 
the decadence of “Angio-Saxon” ideals 
in these States, formulates his definition 
of Americanism, as follows: 


What, then, is the spirit of Americanism? 
I precipitate it conveniently into the doc- 
trine that their way to ascertain the truth 
about anything, whether in the realms of 
exact knowledge, in the purple zone of the 
fine arts or in the empyrean reaches of 
metaphysics, is to take a vote upon it, and 
that the way to propagate the truth, once 
it has been ascertained and proclaimed 
by lawful authority, is with a club. This 
doctrine, it seems to me, explains almost 
everything that is indubitably American, 
and particularly everything American that 
is most puzzling to men of older and less 
inspired cultures. 


XxX an entranced but often puzzled alien 
of the type so flatteringly described 
by Mr. Mencken, I confess that his defini- 
tion, however inadequate it may seem to 
the initiated, does explain or cover more 
phenomena peculiar to this country than 
Dr. Sherman’s romantic theory of “swift 
mobility,” “athletic asceticism,” and so 
forth. I have had the pleasure of knowing 
some of the most learned of living 
Americans, and some of the greatest 
names in international sport, but I vow 
that in none of these preéminently 
American, first-rate men have I observed 
the slightest trace of asceticism, athletic 
or otherwise. They had cleanliness and 
health, but the impossibility of inducing 
the South to support civilized child-labor 
laws indicates to me that there is at least 
one large area in America where the hos- 
tility to health and cleanliness is obviously 
medieval. In any case, the qualities 
enumerated by Dr. Sherman are not ° 


‘ characteristic of any people as a whole, 


but are peculiar everywhere to several 
distinct types of minority. 
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Caviare and Caramels 


Tue Otp Laptes. By Hugh Walpole. New 
York: G. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


Tue AppLe or THE Eye. By Glenway 
Wescott. New York: The Dial 


Press. $2.50. 


Tue Gay Consprrators. By Philip Cur- 
tiss. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. 

Fourscore. By Sidney Herschel Small. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$2.00. 


AVIARE and caramels — perhaps 
the phrase is as expressive as any 
to indicate the variety and nature of the 
four books that chance to present them- 
selves together for review. Mr. Wescott’s 
novel, salty, tingling, disturbing, is 
flanked by three gilded packages of fat, 
glossy caramels. On some of the confec- 
tions the chocolate coating is bitter, on 
some it is already sugared; but always it 
blends most soothingly with the rich, 
creamy centers. 

Caviare comes first; having performed 
its duty, the symbol may be set aside. 
The story of Wisconsin life for which it 
has just stood is singularly arresting. It 
lacks, indeed, the lucidity and integration 
of perfect art. It also lacks the slippery 
glassiness of best-sellers. It is occasionally 
opaque, and has frequent seams and 
splinters and knobby excrescences. Yet 
the author’s relative failure is of a higher 
order than many a success. 

After the reader has thrown off the spell 
of the carefully elaborated style that 
ensnares beauty by torturing words, and 
after he has become capable of looking 
beyond the multitudinous evocations of 
sense perceptions as keen as the tactile 
impressions registered through sand- 
papered finger tips — sense perceptions 
often so uniquely conveyed that one’s 
attention is shivered into fragments by a 
thousand magical details of observation 
and expression — he has time to consider 
the peculiar composition of the work. I 
do not mean its division into three 
“books,” though these furnish evidence 
of the halting, episodic nature of the 
story’s progress. I have reference rather 
to the way in which the novel upon 
analysis breaks into elements only par- 
tially coinciding with the structural lines. 

First is the story of Hannah Madoc 
from the evening when she killed her 
drunken father to the day of her death; 
this is the initial concretion of the idea 
underlying the whole narrative, and is in 
function a prologue. The real novel 
comes after, and is the record of Danny 
Strane’s adolescent groping for a clue to 
the meaning of things; to this adventure 
_of the soul the experiences of the cousin, 

Rosalia, are but incidental, although they 
furnish the title of a separate “book.” 
It is Danny who is the central figure; and 


Danny, swayed by the puritan ideals of 
his mother, lured by the paganism of a 
hired man, stunned by his cousin’s hor- 
rible death, oscillates inconclusively to 
the end of the volume, a pilgrim seeking 
an Interpreter’s House that he never 
surely reaches. 

Finally, distinct from these checkered 
careers, yet permeating them, there is the 
third element, the marsh, that is so 
dominating a feature of this southern 
Wisconsin landscape. It is in this symbol 
that the theme becomes most vividly 
and unambiguously articulate: the marsh, 
profuse and valueless; in the springtime 
vibrant, flaming green leaping from black 
ooze; voluptuous in the trembling heat of 
summer; hectic with the turn of the year; 
swept by screaming winds and stinging 
snow under the low scudding clouds of 
winter; but always a commingling of 
irrepressible life and bubbling corruption 
in an atmosphere heavy with the stench 
of decay. Here and in the ragged border- 
lands and straggling farms the action is 
placed. Here Danny and Rosalia and 
their fellows scratch and claw at life to 
get at its essence. In the end, it is clear 
that the marsh all the while has held the 
secret: “It required no labor, it held out 


.the lure and responsibility of no harvest; 


it obeyed no law. It twisted and stormed, 
without repentance; it gave what was 
taken from it without complaint.” Reli- 
gion, morality, intelligence are futile and 
merely painful. The ultimate wisdom is 
exemplified in acquiescence and participa- 
tion in the aimless processes of nature. 

It is in a way disheartening to struggle 
through layer after layer of wrapping to 
so shopworn an idea; the pessimistic 
conclusion, although refurbished by cer- 
tain scientists of the present day, would 
have appeared old-fashioned fifty years 
ago. Yet to find an idea or theme at all 
gives some Satisfaction, when so many of 
our most eager and adventurous writers 
are contenting themselves with endless 
experiments in unalloyed sensibility. 
Moreover, it is genuine tribute to the 
book’s truthfulness, though a flaw in its 
organization, that the characters have a 
way of breaking through the molds of the 
theme, and manifest some of the density 
and intractability of human beings. 

But it is time to consider the chocolate 
caramels. Two packages may be dis- 
missed briefly. “The Gay Conspirators” 
is a brisk, competent detective story, in 
which the detective is not too knowing, 
and the other actors are interestingly but 
superficially distinctive. From the time 
that Royal Besant is discovered in his 
cool arbor lingering over his second cup of 
breakfast coffee to the moment when he 
is left with a charming maiden on his 
arm, incident swiftly melts into incident, 
the speed of events steadily increases, 
picturesque intriguers in the guise of 
blackmailers, lovers, heiresses, and the 
rest, obligingly pop in and out like figures 


in a farce, and all is as exciting as the most 
exacting armchair hero could wish. 
From the irresponsible manceuvres of a 
farce one turns to Mr. Small’s “Four- 
score,” which in richness of costumes, di- 
versity of scenes, and violence of action is 
so reminiscent of moving pictures that the 
characters seem to flicker across the pages. 
The career of Johann Meissing, his flight 
to America in the eighteen-forties in 
order to escape conscription in Bavaria, 
his sturdy industry, his rise to wealth, 
his failure and death, might have fur- 
nished materials for an epic study of 
human nature; but to intertwine it with 
the life of a Welsh murderer, and to fol- 
low their fortunes, and their children’s 
and their grandchildren’s, marvelously 
intermingled, into a Hollywood director’s 
Japan and a real estate agent’s California, 
excludes every effect but that of enter- 
tainment — to which it may be added 
that most readers regard entertainment 
as sufficient excuse for any novel. 

Mr. Walpole has not been accustomed 
to rely upon such scanty justification. 
He has not, to be sure, neglected the arts 
of popularity. Occasionally rather obvi- 
ous, frequently somewhat theatrical, he 
has added the appeals of wholesomeness 
and optimism and disarming friendliness 
so effectively as to arouse the suspicions 
of the sophisticated. But in his best work, 
in novels so diverse as “The Captives” 
and “The Cathedral,” he has revealed 
an acquaintance with depths of human 
experience and complexities of human 
relations that gives weight and substance 
to his narratives. 

His latest novel is a different case. 
With a practiced dexterity beyond the 
command of the other writers here con- 
sidered, he takes up the story of three 
old women in straitened circumstances, 
who live in rooms at the top of a “windy, 
creaky, rain-bitten” house in the Pol- 
chester of “The Cathedral” and “Jer- 
emy.” There was Lucy Amorest, fragile, 
charming, and indomitable; and Agatha 
Payne, black as a gipsy, shapeless, 
slovenly, with a brooding lust for sen- 
suous loveliness; and May Beringer, 
stupid and bleating. They are individuals 
brightly and vividly conceived, sharply 
contrasted, brought into a juxtaposition 
that should result in attractions and 
repulsions and frictions and explosions; 
there might have ensued a veracious rec- 
ord of conflict and agony and hard-won 
serenity traced in terms of character. 
But Mr. Walpole has chosen another 
way out. Never able quite to forego the 
adventitious aid of the externally pic- 
turesque and decorative, he this time 
relies upon them for his major effects; 
and to the shrill piping of romance one 
observes the lines of the struggle drawn, 
the conflict precipitated by a block of 
amber with its heart of flame. Then fol- 
lows steadily deepening gloom; but the 
rescuer is always around the corner, 
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though under bonds not to intervene 
until ogres and omens and fears have 
driven virtue to desperation. What is in 
question is not a matter of realism or of 
probability but of penetration. One need 
not quarrel with the author for having 
chosen to confine himself to the many- 
hued surfaces of his subject. The fact, 
however, cannot be ignored. Delightful 
as the book is, it must be classed with the 
confections. 

With its two companions, therefore, 
it takes its place in the long list of those 
smooth, pleasant stories that submit the 
shows of things, not, as Bacon had it, to 
the desires of the mind, but to the de- 
mands of those who want to laugh and 
want to weep and want to dream, and 
above all want to avoid the sharp pain 
of thinking. Chocolate caramels. The 
caviare, though some may hold it even 
less nourishing, is more memorable. 

Georce B. Dutron. 





The Copper Age 


Tue Srory or Copper. By Watson Davis, 
C.E. New York: The Century Co. 
$3.00. 

"a HIS has been written to increase 

popular appreciation of the im- 

portance of copper,” says Edwin E. 

Slosson in his introduction to Mr. Davis’ 

book. “The Story of Copper” is enter- 

taining and instructive to the man or boy 
interested in radio, automobile, home 
building, super-power, or even the humble 
little motor with which the dentist drills 
holes in teeth. Copper is vital to thou- 
sands of uses that we would not imagine 
until we see them described as part of our 
daily equipment. Unlike iron, copper and 
its alloys, brass and bronze, do not rust. 

Weapons and utensils of copper or bronze 

are found in almost perfect condition in 

Egyptian graves seven thousand years 

old. Copper roofs put on two hundred 

years ago were stripped off during the 

World War and sold for more than the 

rest of the house was worth. A copper roof 

is not an expense. It is an investment. 

The old, wooden United States frigate 

Richmond brought $22,500 the other day 

for the copper in her hull. This is ten times 

the average price received for two hun- 
dred wooden ships built during the World 

War, though these may have been sold 

to friends. 

Distribution of copper ores throughout 
the world, copper mining and metallurgy, 
and the technology of copper alloys are 
described in vivid detail with many 
important statistics woven into the tale. 
The brass industry is one of the oldest 
in America, dating from 1650. Three 
great American brass companies are more 
than one hundred years old. Fourteen 
hundred tons of copper were used in the 
Grand Central Terminal of New York. 
More than half a million tons of copper 


are in the telephone and_ telegraph 
systems of the United States. This 
includes enough copper wire to stretch 
thirty-four million miles, or one third of 
the distance from the earth to the sun. 
One of the most interesting chapters is on 
“Copper in the House.” Starting with the 
brass numbers on the door and the wire 
to the brass call bell, it continues through 
scores of articles upstairs and down, 
ending with the screen that keeps out 
flies and moths and with Paris green that 
kills the bugs on the roses. 

“The Story of Copper” is highly 
instructive, but it is too diffuse. It 
would be much improved by condensing 
it eighty or one hundred pages and bring- 
ing its price down in proportion. It is so 
much easier to write a thick book than it 
is to write a thin one that far too many 
authors choose the easier rather than the 
better way. As long as publishers let them 
do so we will be forced to pay $3.00 for 
books that ought to sell for $1.50 or $2.00 
or even for as low as $1.00, if bound in 


stout paper covers. H. W. Jorpan 





Disenchantment 


Tue Lone Watk or Samsa Diovr. By 
Jérd6me and Jean Tharaud. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $1.75. 


HE native Senegalese, as a man with 

a man’s work to do, is a new figure. 
We have glimpsed him before, carrying 
the impedimenta of some adventurous 
white, the tale of whose jungle amours is 
relieved by strange italics, purporting to 
be the Senegalese for “porter” or “lion.” 
The black himself is italicized, tagged as 
local color, and thereafter ignored. The 
Tharauds have brought him into honest 
romance and revealed rather than made 
him an interesting character. 

Samba Diouf is a stalwart young 
fisherman who sets forth on a long journey 
to claim the inheritance of his mother’s 
brother, is kidnaped by the wily chief 
of a Mandinguese village, and whisked 
away to France to serve with one of the 
West African regiments. The picture of 
the labor battalions, and the bitter jeal- 
ousies of the tribesmen for the first time 
thrown into close contact with men as 
different from them as they from our old 
plantation negroes, is bold and warm. It 
gives you a new conception of the war, of 
the French colonial government, and of 
the spirit of the black soldier. 

Samba is stupid, and his adventures 
are dull because, to him, they seem 
merely a sequence of misfortunes. At the 
end, when he returns with one arm and a 
medal to find his betrothed nursing the 
child of a graceless peddler, he marries 
her without emotion. The soldier was 
erect and understandable; the native 
you are willing to see slump back into 
his italics. D. P.P. 


The Last of Sonia 


Tomorrow AND Tomorrow. By Stephen 
McKenna. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.00. 


NE wonders why Stephen Mc- 
Kenna’s works have so much of 
that quality which is known in the trade 
as “reader grip.” By all the rules, a reader 
should fall into a heavy slumber after 
reading fifty pages, yet he does nothing 
of the kind. He reads on bright-eyed and 
eager, gripped, as it were, enjoying the 
book as he goes, and waiting always for 
the episode which he feels sure is going to 
explode in or near the last chapter. 

For the most part, Mr. McKenna’s 
characters just sit around and talk at 
great length on how to remake the world. 
High-minded liberals discuss insoluble 
problems with that gloomy righteousness 
which characterizes the discussions of 
high-minded liberals. The dramatic ele- 
ment centers around the fact that such 
high-minded liberals as David O’Rane 
and George Oakleigh are married to 
glittering, appalling wives who spend 
most of their time falling out of love with 
their husbands, and in love with some 
other lad. It does not occur to these 
suffering men that their wives would be 


the better for a spanking. They go on 


suffering with true nobility. 

Nobility is bred in the bone of Mr. 
McKenna’s characters. They are no- 
bility and gentry by birth and training 
and on them, as survivors of the govern- 
ing class of England, naturally devolves 
the duty of remaking the war-torn world. 
They try heroically to do it. O’Rane 
manages an immense “foundation” with 
such involved high-mindedness that labor 
regards him as Judas and his wife regards 
him as a skinflint. George Oakleigh and 
his uncle do their bit by running a weekly 
paper at a loss. At the end they are 
frankly stumped. Poor old Bertrand Oak- 
leigh dies, O’Rane is killed in a riot. 
Sonia — ah, how different from our first 
impressions of her— Sonia, alas, be- 
comes definitely second-rate, lacking even 
physical courage at the last. And the 
only light in the sky is George Oakleigh’s 
feeling that perhaps his wife is going to 
fall back in love with him again. 

This is rather thin material for a novel. 
Yet Mr. McKenna writes so easily and 
agreeably, his characters are such old 
and, on the whole, pleasant friends, that 
one follows their careers with interest, 
and says good-by to them with regret. 
Mr. McKenna gives us to understand 
that “Tomorrow and Tomorrow” is a 
definite and last farewell to the Sonia 
group. We regret it, but perhaps it is 
better so. It is time that Mr. McKenna 
attempted a different line. There was a 
danger that he might become a pure- 
minded Colonel Repington of an im- 
aginary world. D.R. 
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What the World 1s Doing 


THe WEEK 


HE week has been a quiet one in 

Washington, with Congressmen pre- 
paring for the short session which begins 
December 1 and closes March 3, 1925. 
The American Chamber of Commerce and 
American Legion have presented their 
programs to President Coo.ipcE, Secre- 
tary Hoover has made his report for the 
past fiscal year, and the Farm Relief 
Board has commenced to function. 
Senate conferees have announced that a 
floor leader of the Senate, to succeed 
Senator Henry Casct Lopce, will be 
appointed on November 29. QE. A. 
Bancrort, American Ambassador to 
Japan, has arrived in Tokyo and presented 
his credentials on November 19. § The 
English Liberals are heckling over lead- 
ship in the party and, while Lioyp 
Georce still holds a majority of the 
party, there seems danger of a split with 
some members of the organization going 
over to the Labor group, an ever-increas- 
ing element in British politics, despite its 
decisive defeat at the last elections. It is 
interesting in this connection to remem- 
ber that, while Labor lost seats in plenty, 
its gain in the popular vote was registered 
at one million. | Musso.in1 fights in the 
Italian Parliament to retain a quorum. 
The danger lies in the possibility of a 
sufficient number of deputies joining the 
opposition bloc and boycotting Parlia- 
ment, in which event, the body would 
automatically cease to function. C. T. 
Wanc, new Foreign Minister of the 
Peking government, has proposed a 
conference of business interests, similar 
to that which acted on the Dawes Plan, 
to discuss the economic situation in 
China. § The French press has lined up 
almost unanimously against a loan to 
Russia. Recognition does not imply 
financial aid, writers say, and even the 
radicals are joined to this view. 


Domestic 
No Extra SEssIon 


The possibility of an extra session of 
Congress soon after March 4 seems at 
present remote. The general opinion seems 
to be that the President will not call the 
new Congress before its regular session in 
December, 1925, unless something unfore- 
seen arises. In this event, it is doubtful if 
any further reduction in taxation may be 
expected, since the “lame-duck”’ Congress 
which assembles December 1 is manifestly 

ncontrolled and hardly calculated to 
carry out wishes of the President. Then, 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


too, it seems probable that Mr. Coo.ipcE 
will want to wait until figures can be 
assembled for the fiscal year which ends 
June 30, 1925, before deciding if future 
tax reduction is feasible at this time. 
According to a dispatch in the, New 
York Times, the President is not willing 


to make public further statements with © 


regard to his position on foreign affairs, 
but will stand on what he has already 
said. This, of course, means that he favors 
adherence, with certain reservations, to 





(International) 

The bull of the U. S. 8. “Washington” 
doomed by the Washington arms confer- 
ence to be scrapped. She was to have been 


the pride of the Navy 


the Permanent Court of International 
Justice set up by the League of Nations. 


Business AppRoacHEs Mr, Coo.ipGe 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has presented its legislative 
program for American business to Presi- 
dent Coo.tpce. Its most important 
provisions include repeal of the publicity 
feature of the income tax law, creation 
of a national immigration commission, 
amendment to the antitrust laws to 
permit publication of trade statistics, a 
subsidy for the merchant marine, con- 
tinuance of the Railroad Labor Board, 
and the further extension of the national 
budget system. 

Publication of income tax payments, 
the chamber feels, violates “the good faith 
which the government owes to its citizens 
to protect them in their private affairs.” 


Trade associations, it is held, are an 
essential element in the promotion of 
business, and legislating against them 
would hinder the prosperity of the 
nation. It is recommended that business 
statistics, relating to capacity, produc- 
tion, stock, and sales be made available, 
without any comment or interpretation 
which might induce concerted action on 
the part of members. The chamber 
expresses itself as opposed to the changes 
proposed in the Howell-Barkley bill on 
railroads, which was backed by the La 
Fo.teTrE group. It also advocates 
creating a national Immigration Com- 
mission tostudy the immigration question, 
propose legislation, and operate the 
flexible quota system which the chamber 
feels is preferable to a hard and fast rule. 
“Congress should be induced to grant a 
certain leeway, both above and below the 
fixed quota, which this commission, in 
connection with the President, should 
administer in relation to social and 
industrial conditions, placing the quota 
as low as, possible in periods of business 
depression, with its consequent result in 
large unemployment, and reversing this 
process when conditions are highly 
prosperous.” 


Farm ReE.ieFr Boarp 


The Farm Relief Board, appointed by 
President Coo.ipce to look into the 
problems of the farmer with a view to 
stabilizing agriculture, met in Washington 
on November 17. It is understood that 
the board will sanction legislation along 
the lines of the various measures to come 
before the present short session of Con- 
gress, including the McNary-Haugen 
export corporation bill, the Norris-Sin- 
clair bill, the Capper-Williams bill, and 
the Curtis-Aswell bill. President Coot- 
IDGE, in a speech last week before the 
association of Land Grant Colleges, 
outlined his own position. He favors 
scientific education of the farmer, neces- 
sary, he feels, if the farmer is to keep up 
with the advance of competition. The 
commission, it is expected, will report 
before the close of the’ present Congress, 
with a view to passing important reme- 
dial legislation. 


THE YEAR IN COMMERCE 


Hersert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in his report just made public of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
stresses particularly the rise in agricul- 
tural prices which had lagged behind 
industry since the slump of 1920. The 
complete recovery of American commerce 
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and industry, the dawning stability of 
Germany and Europe through the opera- 
tion of the Dawes Plan, high production, 
adequate transportation, expanding for- 
eign trade, and general prosperity in 
business circles are also mentioned as an 
index of the country’s condition. The last 
fiscal year was the first since the war, 
according to Mr. Hoover, in which 
transportation facilities were actually 
equal to the demand of the public. Our 
foreign trade has grown three and one 
half billion dollars since 1913. The 
greatest increase has been with Asia, 
Oceania, and South America. 


AMERICAN LEGION DEFENSE PLAN 


The American Legion offered its defense 
plan to President Cootipce on November 
17. Its principal provisions include 
universal draft, retirement of disabled 
emergency Army officers, interpretative 
amendments to the Adjusted Compensa- 
tion act, completion of the Government’s 
permanent hospital building program, 
and nineteen amendments to the Reed- 
Johnson bill governing care of the 
disabled. The Legion also calls for resto- 
ration of General Persuinc to the active 
list of the Army, appropriations for the 
Air Service in liberal measure, and main- 
tenance of the 5-5-3 Navy ratio. Opposi- 
tion is expressed to the fundamental 
amendment of the present restrictive 
immigration law. 


Mr. SHEARER LosEs 


Wiiuam E, SHeareR, a taxpayer and 
naval expert, who sought an injunction to 
restrain Curtis D. Wisur, Secretary 
of the Navy, from allowing the destruc- 
tion of the Washington, one of the new 
battleships of the line, ordered scrapped 
by the arms limitation treaty, lost his 
suit in the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court. The ship will be sunk off the Vir- 
ginia Capes in target and bombing 
practice as. was originally planned. 
Counsel for Mr. WixBur contended that 
Mr. Suearer had no right to bring the 
suit against the Secretary of the Navy, 
who was acting for the President, and 
Justice Hitz ruled that “the Court has 
no jurisdiction over the subject matter” 
in the bill. Mr. SHEARER asserted that 
England and Japan had not scrapped 
vessels in accordance with the terms of 
the treaty. British newspapers have 
vigorously denied- the charge, and the 
London Times’ naval correspondent ar- 
gues that, on the contrary, Great Britain 
has entirely lived up to the terms of the 
agreement. The battleship Monarch, he 
states, is the only one of those doomed to 
be scrapped which is still afloat, and that 
is to be sunk off Portsmouth in January. 


Lasor MEETS 


The American Federation of Labor, 
holding its forty-fourth convention in 





United) 


An airplane view of the ceremonies during the dedication of Missouri's new 
capitol, built at a cost of $5,300,000 to replace the building 
which was destroyed by fire several years ago 


E] Paso, Texas, was joined on the opening 
day, November 17, by delegates from 
Mexico, Canada, England, and Germany. 
Mr. Gompers, after his address of wel- 
come, asked representatives from the 
different countries to join hands on the 
platform as a sign that labor was banded 
together for the preservation of world 
peace. Spontaneous cheers greeted the 
action. An abstract of the report of the 
executive council was read, which in- 
cluded a section on the twenty-three labor 
banks now in operation with total 
resources exceeding $60,000,000. The 
federation’s political status was not 
discussed, but the power of “injunction” 
was attacked, and congressional veto of 
Supreme Court rulings as well as direct 
election of Federal judges expressed 
labor’s remedy. Abolition of the Railroad 
Labor Board and the enactment of the 
Howell-Barkley bill were advocated. 
The American Federation of Labor’s 
membership was placed at 3,365,979. 


Nicut Arr Mai 


The air mail service is to be extended 
to include overnight trips between New 
York and Chicago, according to an 
announcement made by the superintend- 
ent of the Post Office Department’s 
Air Mail Division. The flying time will 
be eight hours from New York to Chicago 
and nine hours on the return flight, the 
difference being accounted for by adverse 
winds. The service is to start in April and 
will be so arranged that a letter mailed 
from either city before the close of busi- 
ness will be delivered early the following 


morning. By April, 1926, the airway will 
be lighted from New York to Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, a distance of 1,905 
miles, and eventually, the entire trans- 
continental route of 2,720 miles will be 
lighted for night flying. For the new 
venture between New York and Chicago, 
twenty-three emergency fields will be 
prepared along the way. 


Jersey City Fire 


Two square blocks of Jersey City 
water front and $1,000,000 worth of 
property were destroyed and one hundred 
families made homeless by a fire on 
November 14. The conflagration started 
from an explosion of unknown origin in 
the subcellar of a saltpetre plant and 
rapidly spread to two warehouses of the 
American Sugar Refining Company. No 
lives were lost in the disaster, but fifty 
persons were injured. The blaze continued 
for six hours beforeit was finally quenched. 


Foreign 
LEAGUE oF NATIONS 


The attempt to suppress the distribu- 
tion and use of opium which has been 
made by the delegates to the international 
conference at Geneva has been halted 
by the attitude of the Japanese represent- 
atives. Mr. Sucimura, the head of the 
Japanese delegation, took issue with Sir 
Matcoitm DeE.eEvinGE, who had stated 
that it was impossible for his Government 
to habitually recognize certificates of 
import because of recent scandals involv- 
ing high officials of one of the Far Eastern 
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A million-dollar fire in Fersey City which made a hundred families homeless. The airplane 
photograph shows two blocks along the wharves in flames 


nations. The Japanese practically bolted 
the conference, claiming that it was futile 
to continue discussion unless a mutual 
trust beween the participating nations 
could be achieved. “‘ We are a nation of the 
samurai,” Mr. Sucimura said, “and to us 
honor is more than all. You are fashioning 
here a system based on suspicion, instead 
of on love and confidence.” 


ENGLAND 


The twenty-three remaining members 
of the Liberal party in the House of 
Commons are still without a head, and 
strong opposition against Mr. Lioyp 
GEORGE as a successor to Mr. AsguiTuH 
has developed within the party. Capt. 
Wepcwoop Benn, a prominent Liberal, 
has announced that he can find no reason 
for accepting Mr. Ltoyp GeorcE as the 
leader of his party, because he no longer 
represents true Liberal opinion, particu- 
larly on the point of free trade. Mr. 
Ricuarp D. Denman, a former parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Education 
Ministry, advises all Liberals to enroll 
themselves with Labor, since he sees no 
important difference between the prin- 
ciples of the two groups. In spite of this 
movement, Mr. Lioyp Georce still 
commands a majority of his party in 
Parliament, and controls the large elec- 
tion funds atcumulated during the days 
of the coalition, so that he is compara- 
tively secure in his position. 


FRANCE 
The Radical journals have taken a 
determined stand in opposition to any 
form of loan to Russia, and assert that 


recognition in no way implies an obliga- 
tion to involve France in financial as- 
sistance to the Soviet. ALEXANDRE 
Micceranp has denounced the recognition 
of the Soviet, and criticized the sup- 
pression of the embassy at the Vatican, 
which, he said, deeply offended all French 
Catholics. Surprise has been expressed at 
the act of the Belgian Government in 
raising the duties on French products, 
in consideration of the fact that the 
modus vivendi between the two nations 
has not been altered. The French Govern- 
ment has decided to revise its entire 
tariff schedules, as it is thought that the 
present rates are too low to allow the 
making of the concessions to Germany 
required for a continuation of the free 
entry of goods from Alsace into Germany 
after January 10. The Senate has voted 
recently to restore the liberty of M. 
Ca1Liaux, and he is now free to enter the 
race for membership in the Chamber or 
the Senate. There has been talk of in- 
cluding him in a later ministry, and 
intrusting the preparation of the next 
budget to him. 
IraLy 


The government has renounced the 
right to confiscate the private property of 
Germans in Italy as sanction against the 
possible voluntary default of the Ger- 
mans. As a result, German capital has 
already commenced to move into Italy, 
and the feeling between the two countries 
at the coming conference to establish a 
commercial treaty will be much better 
than would have been possible before. 
Plans have been made to reéstablish the 


Italian naval bases in South America and 
the Far East, which have been abandoned 
since the war. As no provision for this 
move was included ‘in the last budget, it 
will probably not be undertaken until 
next year. The negotiations between the 
Italian and Jugoslavian Governments at 
Venice, which have attempted to clear up 
the boundary question, have been held 
up by the demands of the Italians for 
railway privileges at Fiume, and the 
limiting of the Jugoslavian rights to the 
harbor. The question has gone back to 
Belgrade, and will be considered there 
before any further steps are taken. 


SPAIN 


Recent reports from the Spanish troops 
in. Morocco tell of heavy losses in the 
fighting near Laraish. The evacuation of 
Sheshuan has been seriously delayed by 
heavy rains, and little progress has been 
made. More arrests have been made as 
the result of the disturbances at Vera and 
Barcelona, and the offenders first cap- 
tured have been brought to trial. The 
death sentence has been asked by the 
prosecution in the cases of two of the 
revolutionists taken at Vera, but the 
court has disagreed, and the cases are now 
before the supreme military court at 


Madrid. 
Japan 


The Russians have reached the limit 
of their concessions to the Japanese in 
the question of control of Sakhalin, ac- 
cording to an editorial in Jzvestia. The 
Japanese demands for sixty per cent 
control of the oil fields and the exclusion 
of all other nations are declared to be 
inadmissible. A group of university stu- 
dents are forming a federation to oppose 
the introduction of military training into 
the schools. A branch will be organized 
at each university, and a national head- 
quarters will be established. 


CHINA 


Dr. C. T. Wane, the new foreign 
minister of China, has proposed a parley 
of foreign powers interested in China, for 
the purpose of discussing ways and 
means of restoring the financial standing 
of the country. The meeting will be con- 
ducted as a busness conference, as it is 
believed that any attempt to make of it 
an official treaty would handicap the 
work of the delegates. A creditors’ com- 
mittee formed from ten large American 
corporations has forwarded a letter to 
Secretary HuGuEs, expressing the opinion 


- that any increase in Chinese customs 


should be used to liquidate foreign 
obligations rather than finance new 
projects of construction and interior 
development. A schedule similar to the 
Dawes Plan is proposed, and it is generally 
expected that a settlement agreeable to 
the majority of China’s creditors can be 
achieved at Peking. 
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A New Era for the Railroads 


How the Sweeping Republican Victory has Worked New 
Confidence in the Stability of the Market in Rails 


is a river at one end of Wall 

Street and a graveyard at the 
other. Its name is synonymous with 
speculation in many minds, and specula- 
tion is usually associated with financial 
disaster. But Wall Street has a way 
of reflecting the composite opinion of 
responsible thought of the nation that- is 
extremely fascinating to all who take the 
time and effort to observe it. This opinion 
is not only expressed in the shape of 
anticipating or discounting a future event, 
as is commonly regarded to be the pri- 
mary function of Wall Street and specu- 
lation, but it is also a significant measure 
of the importance of events that already 
have occurred. Its capacity for discount- 
ing a contingency that is developing has 
never been more strikingly evidenced 
than in the steady decline in prices on 
the Stock Exchange which preceded by a 
month the first intimation the outside 
world ever had of the outbreak of the 
World War in July, 1914. Not that the 
men who make up Wall Street knew the 
crisis was developing; they were probably 
as ignorant of it as any. But the stock 
market sensed it. If the German war lords 
were laying their plans for a swift and 
terrible invasion of France, the natural 
thing to do would be to put their financial 
houses in order; and there seems little 
doubt now that the steady decline in 
prices at that time reflected the weight 
of quiet liquidation from European 
sources where the knowledge of the 
impending strife was held. The ticker told 
the story days before it appeared on the 
front pages of the newspapers. 

Within the past month Wall Street 
registered its opinion on the national 
elections in this country in advance of the 
event in two ways. For weeks prior to the 
elections, gamblers were laying heavy 
odds on the election of President Coolidge, 
many such bets being recorded in Wall 
Street circles. And for weeks in advance 
of the elections prices on the Stock 
Exchange displayed a firm undertone, 
although no marked tendency to buoy- 
ancy, which was commonly interpreted 
as confidence on the part of the people in 
every city and town and village in the 
country, whose transactions in the 
security markets register a composite 
reflection of opinion, that the Republican 
party would win an important victory at 
the polls. Wall Street clearly discounted 
the elections, but in the light of events 


S:: cynic has observed that there 


By Donald Rea Hanson 


since November 4, it cannot be said to 
have discounted the results of the ballot 
completely. 

On the morning following the news- 
paper compilation of the results of the 
previous day’s vote, — it will probably 
be weeks before the official vote is avail- 
able, — the stock market opened strongly 
and for many days thereafter the wave 
of speculation increased daily in intensity 
and activity. The spontaneous response 
to the sweeping victory of the Republican 
party written on the tape that poured 
out in an unceasing stream from, the 
stock tickers was one of the most remark- 
able exhibitions of the sentiment, if not 
the emotions, of the people that has ever 
been recorded after a national election. 
It told in terms far more vivid than the 
reams of editorial comment in the press 
the story of a revival of confidence in 
business circles, and it expressed the 
nation-wide sense of relief that the prin- 
ciples of radicalism had been defeated 
and that the doctrine of La Follette had 
been repudiated. The issue in the election 
was not primarily that of Republicanism 
versus Democracy, nor Coolidge versus 
Davis, nor of reaction versus progressiv- 
ism. The big question was: How strong 
are the forces of radicalism? Doubt as to 
the extent of the swing of the pendulum 
toward radicalism in recent years was 
what was holding business back a few 
months ago. 


ALL STREET’S reaction to the 
election returns was agreat demand 
for railroad shares. Why? The railroads 
were the objective which the radicals 
were constantly attacking. They had 


‘preached the gospel of higher wages for 


railroad labor and lower freight rates 
for the benefit of the farmer. They never 
adequately explained who would make up 
the consequent deficits in railroad earn- 
ings if the carriers were to continue to 
give service. That was a mere detail. 
They demanded government ownership 
of the railroads and other public service 
corporations and they conducted their 
campaign not on the basis of actual 
figures, but in most cases on a deliberate 
misstatement of facts. Obviously, if the 
radicals developed a strong vote and 
were able to swing the balance of power in 
the next Congress, partnership in the 
railroad industry was not desirable. The 
utter repudiation of this philosophy at 
the polls and the consequent sense of 


relief on the part of investors and potential 
investors led to the impression that 
partnership in the railroad industry was 
a desirable thing after all, and accord- 
ingly a bull market in the railroad stocks 
followed. 


ROM a financial standpoint, the 

election means that the new era in 
railroad affairs which really began with 
the passage of the Transportation Act of 
1920 ought to be definitely assured. Just 
what this era is should be outlined in 
contrast with others that preceded it. 
Prior to 1887, little or no Federal legisla- 
tion affecting rails had been developed. 
Much had been done by the different 
States, in the shape of the so-called 
Granger legislation, generally in the 
direction of limiting the maximum rates 
that might be charged for freight and 
passenger traffic. Doubtless, the carriers 
themselves were responsible for the 
tendency toward regulation. In the early 
days, colonization of the territories about . 
the newly constructed lines led the rail- 
roads to induce farmers to settle in the 
newly developed territories, but after 
the farmers had emigrated they were 
pretty much at the mercy of the carriers. 
The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 
was the first step in the direction of 
Federal legislation, but one of the greatest 
abuses that this act was designed to 
check was the practice of undercharging 
favored customers, or rebating. It lacked 
teeth, and the abuses continued in 
modified form, eventually resulting in 
the Elkins Act of 1903, which provided 
penalties for any departure from pub- 
lished legal rates, and the Hepburn Act of 
1906 conferring on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to prescribe 
maximum rates after complaint and 
hearing. With the resurrection of the 
Sherman Law and application of it to 
the railroads, more and more restrictions 
were hedged about their operation. As 
the Investment Bankers Association 
reported at its Cleveland convention 
last summer, prior to 1920 “ the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, acting with entire 
conscientiousness, seemed to consider 
that it had a mandate to keep rates low.” 
The result was a steady decline in railroad 
earnings from 1906 until 1920, in which 
year the carriers as a whole averaged 
in earnings less than one tenth of one per 
cent on their invested capital. New 

(Continued opposite page 464) 
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Wisconsin Reports to 
Professor Frankfurter 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 
Law School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

The attempt in the Editor’s Note, in 
reply to your communication in THE In- 
DEPENDENT of November 1, to defend the 
statistics given in THE INDEPENDENT’S 
feature article on “Wisconsin” in the 
issue of October 4, is misleading in that 
it implies that the figures which were 
used in this article are as correct as those 
cited by you from the report of the 
United States Census Bureau on Finan- 
cial Statistics of States, 1922. These fig- 
ures, it is stated in the Editor’s Note, 
were derived from the World Almanac 
for 1924; and this publication does in 
fact give on page 437 a table showing 
“The Budget” of the several States, in 
which the budget for Michigan is given 
as stated in the Editor’s Note. 

Where the World Almanac got these 
figures from, I can only surmise. My guess 
is that they wrote to the treasurers of 
the sever’? States and secured these 
figures from them; but in many States, 
including Minnesota and Michigan, re- 
ceipts in the so-called revolving funds 
are not turned into the treasury, and 
consequently do not appear in the budget 
as given by the treasurers. In Wisconsin, 
all such receipts must be turned: into 
the treasury and expenditures from such 
revolving funds are included in the total 
disbursements. 

Whatever may be the source of the 
figures in the World Almanac, it is very 
certain that they are unofficial and are 
not comparable from State to State. 
While perhaps THE INDEPENDENT may be 
pardoned for using these figures in the 
heat of a campaign, it is to be hoped 
that now the campaign is over, it will 
frankly acknowledge that the United 
States Census Bureau (which certainly 
cannot be accused of favoritism toward 
Wisconsin) in its annual reports on the 
Financial Statistics of States publishes 
figures which show on the same basis for 
all States the total cost of their State 
governments and also the distribution of 
these expenditures by general purposes. 
It is to be hoped also that THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will acknowledge that these Census 
Bureau reports establish that in the per 
capita cost of its State government Wis- 
consin ranks below three of its four 
neighboring States, and also below twenty- 
one of the thirty-four Northern States; 
and that in the per capita indebtedness of 
its State government, only four states in 
the entire Union had a better record than 
this State in 1922. 

With reference to the fact cited in the 


Editor’s Note that Illinois and Indiana 
had in 1922 a lower per capita cost of 
State government than Wisconsin, it is 
true that Illinois is one of the four States 
adjoining Wisconsin which is included 
among the thirteen Northern States 
which have a lower per capita cost of 
State government than has Wisconsin, 
and that Indiana is another. But even as 
to these States, Wisconsin does not ap- 
pear in such a very bad light. This is 
particularly true as regards Illinois, 
which already in 1922 had more than 
double the per capita indebtedness of 
Wisconsin, and since then has authorized 
a soldiers’ bonus bond issue of fifty-five 
million dollars, and a State road bond 
issue of one hundred million dollars. In 
contrast, Wisconsin has lived strictly 
within its income, although it paid a 
soldiers’ bonus and a soldiers’ educational 
bonus, and on January 1, 1924, according 
to the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads, it ranked third among the States 
of the Union in the mileage of its sur- 
faced roads. It is worthy of note, more- 
over, that a considerable part of the per 
capita cost of the State government of 
Illinois and Indiana was due to smaller 
expenditures for education than in Wis- 
consin. As shown in the Census Bureau 
report on the financial statistics of States 
for 1922, while the expenditures of the 
Wisconsin State government for educa- 
tion amounted to $4.12 per capita, In- 
diana spent for this purpose only $1.61 
and Illinois $2.38. 


Very truly yours, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
Epwin E. Wirre, 
Chief. 


Editor’s Note: —The writer of the 
above letter is in error in ascribing to us 
intent to impugn the figures cited by the 
United States Census Bureau in its 
“Financial Statistics of States, 1922.” 
We accepted the figures published in the 
Wisconsin press and substantiated by the 
W orld Almanac,not because we questioned 
the Census Bureau figures, but because 
we were seeking information of a later 
date than 1922. 

Now, however, that the question of the 
accuracy of the United States Census 
Bureau figures has been injected into the 
case, it is in order to note that those 
figures have been hotly debated in many 
States. The Massachusetts statistical 
authorities have questioned not only the 
figures themselves, but also the statistical 
methods by which those figures were 
obtained. We publish the above letter 
simply to avoid doing Wisconsin any 
possible injustice. Of course, the sugges- 
tion that THe INDEPENDENT was influ- 
enced by campaign consideration to select 
inaccurate figures is absurd and unworthy 
of a responsible official. 


Suggestions for Classroom 


Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
THE INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


In selecting study material for this issue the 
teacher might suitably employ the method of 
student coéperation. A committee of five, led by a 
competent chairman, should go through the entire 
number and determine what articles are of most 
value to class discussion. Having selected the arti- 
cles, a small committee — three is a good working 
group — should plan to present the material of 
each article to the entire class. One student could 
briefly present the main idea; another could 
prepare questions designed to bring out the several 
important points to be discussed; a third could 
make a study of unusual words and references and 
question the class on these details, clearing up all 
doubtful items. At the end of the presentation of 
each article opportunity should be given for free 
class discussion in which students should freely 
express their reasons for agreement or disagreement 
and introduce data bearing directly on the issue. 
The questions printed below are simply to be re- 
garded as suggestive; the list should be considerably 
enlarged. 

Tue LEGION AND THE Nation. 1. What was the 
attitude of the Legion toward the bonus legislation 
of the recent Congress? 2. What is its present 
attitude toward pensions? 3. What does its child 
welfare program embrace and why does it feel 
untrammeled in giving the project whole-hearted 
support? 4. Explain the design of the Veterans 
Bureau. 5. What is meant by “universal draft?” 
6. How could it prevent profiteering? 7. What is 
National Defence Day, and how can we justify its 
observance? 8. Should pacifists indorse it? 9. If 
Mr. Drain’s analysis of the Legion aims is correct, 
do you think the organization a strong ally of peace 
or of war? 10. Write a single paragraph that will set 
forth the general design of the Legion. 


Growinc Pains oF GovERNMENT. 1. Comment 
on the increased responsibilities of our Presidents 
and the consequent menace of their physical col- 
lapse. 2. Our forefathers, in designing a Government 
with three distinct departments, seem to have 
thought of which one of these as being most com- 
petent to take final responsibility for lapses? 3. 
Express in your own words President Coolidge’s 
attitude toward Congressional investigations. 
4. What elements in congressional procedure seem 
to you most dangerous to good and efficient govern- 
ment? 5. In answering this study carefully Mr. 
Wilhelm’s analysis, listing all the items that in his 
opinion make administration difficult. 6. Contrast 
congressional procedure with the procedure of a 
typical business corporation. 7. After reading the 
entire article we each of us doubtless feel that 
Congress needs reforming. Talk matters over with 
some older person and be able to present something 
in the way of a remedy. Do not surrender to the 
idea that America cannot solve the domestic 
difficulty as it has helped, through the Dawes 
Plan, to solve the European difficulty. 

A Boranicat Marco Poto. 1. Explain the signifi- 
cance of this title. 2, Enumerate the wealth of the 
treasure Dr. Rock brought to the Natural Museum. 
3- Aside from the information this material gives, 
what practical purpose may it serve? 4. What 


' esthetic purpose? 5. What did Dr. Rock discover 


in his examination of the cultivated plants of China? 
6. Do you see any practical possibilities in this 
data? 7. Pupils who through other sources may 
learn further details of Dr. Rock’s exploration 
should be encouraged to relate them to the class, 
as the story opens up countless points of interest. 
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Among Our Contributors 


J. St. Loe Strachey editor of the London 
Spectator, has written much for Ameri- 
can papers, and is already well known 
to the American public. Author as well as 
editor, one of his books, “The River of 
Life,” has just been published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Samuel T. Moore is not 
only a writer but a man of action. His 
connection with the Legion is of long 
standing, as he was on the American 
Legion Publicity Committee. Real knowl- 
edge and interest, therefore, make his 
personal interview with National Com- 
mander James A. Drain doubly interest- 
ing. Frank Thone is a member of the Sci- 
ence Service Staff. Readers of Tue InDE- 
PENDENT have followed Donald Rea 
Hanson’s fortnightly financial page since 
September 27. Donald Wilhelm is also 
well known to them. He is ably qualified 
to write on government problems, having 
been for many years a newspaper corres- 
pondent in Washington, with many friends 
there, and having also covered the Arms 
Conference and the Council of National 
Defense during the war. 








Brief Book Notes 


Macic and Mary Rose. By Faith Bald- 
win. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
$2.00. A “cheerful” book. Through the 
profession of “memory painter,” Mary 
Rose reunites mismated and discour- 
aged married couples, . picturing 
earlier happy times when love ruled 
supreme. 


Wuart Are You Gornc To Be? By Hallam 
Hawksworth. New York: The Century 
Co. $1.75. Broad rule, principles, and 
conditions upon which success and 
service depend in various fields of 
human endeavor. 


Forty Years 1n NeEwspaPerRDom. By 
Milton A. McRae. New York: Bren- 
tano’s. $3.00. The autobiography of a 
newspaper man, together with the 
story of the growth of the Scripps- 
McRae league of newspapers. 


Derricxs or Destiny. The Autobiog- 
raphy of Samuel Gamble Bayne. New 
York: Brentano’s. $3.00. Reminis- 
cences of the early days of the oil in- 
dustry in Pennsylvania, of the young 
West, of world travel, of men and 
affairs. 


History OF THE AMERICAN FRONTIER. 
By Frederic L. Paxson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $6.00. From the 
isolated colonists, who inhabited the 
Atlantic coast line prior to 1763, the 
author traces the gradual westward 
movement of civilization until 1893, 
when there is no longer a frontier. 





Tuomas Atva Epison. By Francis Arthur 
Jones. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $3.00. A new edition of the life 
story of a great genius and his scien- 
tific achievements. Illustrated. 


AMERICA, THE GREAT ADVENTURE. By 
George Philip Krapp. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $4.00. A history from the 
discovery to the present time. 


Wir STEFANSSON IN THE Arctic. By 
Harold Noice. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. A narrative of re- 
markable adventures in previously 
uncharted regions. 


A Grinco in Manana-Lanp. By Harry 
L. Foster. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. Random wanderings in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica; 
tomance, revolution, and a_hodge- 
podge of personal experiences. 


Wuen Israet Is Kino. By Jéréme and 
Jean Tharaud. New York: McBride & 
Co. $2.00. A history of the Jews in 
Hungary. 

Restoration ComEDy, 1660-1720. By 
Bonamy Dobrée. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $2.00. A description 
and criticism of the work of the chief 
writers of the period from Etherege to 
Farquhar. 


WuireE AnD Buack 1n East Arrica. By 
Hermann Norden. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. $5.00. A record of travel 
from the East Coast, through Zan- 
zibar, Monbasa, Nairobi, Wakamba, 
Masai, the Laikipia District, Kiamu, 
Kakamega, Kavirondos, the Britendes, 
and Kampala. The books contains 
much interesting information on the 
natives, politics, manners, and customs. 
Thirty-four illustrations and two maps. 


In THE Lanp oF THE Laucuinc BuppHa. 
By Upton Close. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. Romance and 
history in the life of the Chinese. 
Illustrated. 


Istes oF THE BieEst. By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$2.00. A new novel by the author of 
“The Shame Dance.” 


Tue Torcu. By Albert Kinross. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. The busi- 
ness of running a London weekly news 
journal, and the outside affairs of the 
editorial staff. 


SHACKLED. By Achmed Abdullah. New 
York: Brentano’s. $2.00. A story of 
Algiers, of an impoverished Arab 
aristocrat, of his daughter and her 
marriage to a dervish. 


TwisteD TaLes, By Christopher Ward. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 
Entertaining parodies of the writings 
of contemporary authors. 
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A New Era for the 


Railroads 


(Continued from page 463) 
construction was impossible. Capital was 
unavailable because of inadequate return. 
And the aftermath of government control 
was a temporary lapse of initiative on 
the part of railroad executives. 

The passage of the Transportation Act 
in 1920 marked the beginning of the 
new era. When all other provis‘ons of this 
act are forgotten, it will be remembered 
for its constructive value, because it 
definitely established the principle that 
the right of the railroads to a reasonable 
return on their invested capital must be 
recognized in rate making. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission eventually fixed 
534 per cent as a fair return on the capital 
invested, and while that return has never 
yet been attained by the carriers as a 
whole, it has provided a mark at which 
the railroad executives may shoot. The 
consolidation program, about which so 
much is heard, is simply an incident 
bearing on this principle. Rates that 
would have to be established to enable 
weak roads to earn 534 per cent would 
permit large profits for strong roads. By 
consolidation it is hoped to equalize the 
earning and operating conditions. 

Where that plan fails the government 
will recapture excess earnings of strong 
roads above six per cent. It remains to be 
seen whether the courts will uphold 53 
per cent as a fair return, and many other 
decisions of detail must be ironed out. 
But the great constructive importance of 
the act has been generally recognized 
and all railroad executives demand is 
that it be given a fair trial. This, it was 
feared, could not have been achieved had 
the elections revealed a strong radical 
party. With railroad stocks in many 
instances selling even below the panic 
lows in 1907, it was but natural that 
investors should have turned to them 
following the national referendum this 
month, confident that the sun has already 
risen on a new era for the carriers. 


























A NEW PRIZE FOR A 
DISTINGUISHED 


ECONOMIC STUDY 


In the belief that the 


Theory of Wages 


is of exceptional importance, and that constructive study of 
it should be stimulated, a Committee composed of 


PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Chairman 


PROFESSOR JOHN BATES CLARK 
HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 


PROFESSOR WESLEY C. MITCHELL 





has been authorized by Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx to 
offer in 1926 a cash prize of 


PROFESSOR EDWIN F. GAY 


Five thousand dollars 


for the best original treatise on this subject 


ji Committee places no restrictions 
upon the scope, method or character of the 
studies submitted beyond the requirement 
that they make genuine contributions to- 
ward our understanding of the problem. 
Emphasis may be laid upon analysis of the 
economic principles underlying the deter- 
mination of wages, upon the conditions 
which set maximum and minimum limits 
to the prices paid for important types of la- 
bor, upon quantitative studies of the factors 
involved, or upon any other aspect of the 
problems which a writer can show to be 
significant and upon which he can throw 
new light. 

The prize will not be awarded except for 
a work of high merit. Contestants are not 


J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


limited to any country; but the manuscripts 
must be in English. This offer is entirely 
separate from the annual competition in 
Classes A and B of the Hart Schaffner & 
Marx prizes elsewhere announced. ; 

The ownership of the copyright will vest 
in the donors, who will arrange for the pub- 
lication of the book. 

Competitors should inscribe their manu- 
scripts with assamed names and in sealed 
envelopes give their real names and address- 
es, together with degrees, distinctions, or 
positions held. 

Inquiries concerning the competition may 
be addressed to the undersigned. Manu- 
scripts should be sent on or before October 
1st, 1926, to f 












































